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TEANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



In offering to the American public ibis translation of Biohteb's 
Habmonielehbe we need have no hesitation in saying, that we 
offer a translation of the best fea;^-book of Harmony which has, as 
yet, been given to the world. 

No one knows better than its author the road which one must 
take to become a, practical harmonist; and no one has been more 
successful in leading pupils to real success. 

^e Manual contains the outlines of the course which has 
proved itself the best during his many years of efficient labor as 
Instructor in Harmony in the Conservatory of Leipsic ; and the im- 
mense sale the work has had in Europe, shows in what estimation 
it is held by the musical public. 

A few remarks as to the translation : — ^Every one who is at all 
acquainted with the matter, knows how exceedingly difficult it is 
to do justice to a German scientiific work in an English translation ; 
and in no science is the poverty of exact and definite English terms 
greater than in that of music. 

The translator has striven to give, throughout, the exact sense 
of the original, without any embellishment for the sake of attrac- 
tiveness, and has always preferred a square-cut sentence containing 
the idea of the original in fvJL^ to a more smoothly-rounded one 
which would omit or add something. 

A few clauses or words which seemed necessary for clearness, 
have been enclosed in square brackets. 

The whole work has been performed as a pleasant duty to a 
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teacher to whom the translator owes all gratitude, and in behall 
of the many earnest students in this country, who are utterly with- 
out an adeqtuxte, practicai Manual of Harmony and Introduction to 
Counterpoint. 

Thanks are especially due to his revered father, Bev. John 
MoBGAN, D. D., of Oberlin College, for his kind assistance in the 
work, which, without the aid of his comprehensive knowledge of 
language in general, and of the German in particular, must hav0 
been done much less accurately. 

JOHN P. XOBGAS. 
Nbw Tobs, Jum IM, 1807. 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The most immediate occasion for pnblishing this text boob ol 
harmony is indicated in the title. It was desirable, in connec- 
tion with the practical course of studies in the theory of music, 
to put into the hands of the pupils a help for the explanation of 
the doctrines brought forward, and for their repetition. The quali- 
ties of such a manual, the author believes to be these : It must 
contain the most essentidlf fundaifnental part </ the musixxd theory eoo 
pressed in a manner 6n^, but as complete as possible ; there mvst he 
these ftmdameniai features dhvays aocorwjpanied by referemce ana 
guidance to the practical applioaUonj in order to qualify for latcj 
attempts at composition. 

The book contains no scientifically theoretic treatise on har« 
mony^ but, although as far as is the rase with any system ol 
harmony, it is supported upon a firm basis, is only dedicated to 
the practical object, which with the scanty means now accessible 
would be very difficult to attain in an abstractly scientific way. 

There has, indeed, ever been a disposition to inquire after a 
mathematical definiteness in musical rules, and especially youth, 
opposed to the belief in authority, would like to have everything 
so clear that no doubt would be possible, much as it shrinks on the 
other sidejtfrom learning, by means of the anatomical knife, to know 
and understand the blooming life of art ; and it is not to be denied 
that in this respect a want is found in musical literature, which 
Qo one has as yet entirely succeeded in supplying. All attempts 
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of the sort have as yet failed to create a really tenable scientifi« 
cally musical system, according to which, through oTie fundamental 
principle all phenomena in the musical realm are found exhibited 
as always necessary consequences, and what philosophers, mathe- 
maticians and physicists have accomplished in this regard, is 
indeed worthy of attention, but in part, too much divided into 
isolated portions to allow the easy discovery of the connecting 
links for the completion of the whole, in part, too abstract, serving 
music itself less than other objects, and with all the understanding 
of musical things shown in it, still having little reference to the 
properly musical, which is, after aU, of the most immediate im- 
portance with the musician. What is laid down in musical 
text books of a scientific basis, has not, however, hitherto verified 
itself, because it in part as application of single learned investiga- 
tions, was just as little able to create a system complete in itself 
with indubitable conclusions, and in part, as a fanciful structure, 
was utterly without scientific basis. * 

Still, rightly regarded, this deficiency is perceptible only to the 
riper and educated musician, who likes to busy himself with theory, 
not, however, so disadvantageous to the advanciTig atvdent of mvsic 
that his immediate education must suffer in consequence of it ; and 
this scepticism, referred to above, might be compared in a certain 
measure, with that childish mode of procedure, which from over 
great curiosity, would get at the origin of all things through ques- 
tions which seldom can be answered comprehensibly enough for 
the questioner's stage of education. The advancing student of 
music has to apply his whole power to his technical education, 
because it will cost him time and trouble enough to attain the 
stand-point, starting from which he can with greater ease advance 
towards the position of a real artist. Here the question to be 
jeked is not JVhy ? the inquiry of immediate application is. How? 

* It may here be permitted to eall attention to a work which might be adapted to 
Beet a palpable want : Die Natter der ffarmonik und Metrih by M, Hauptmann. 
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The thing to be done is, from experience, from the best models, to 
understand, not to calcnlate, the necessity of certain principles : 
later, if education, acquirements, capability and calling require it^ 
it will be time enough to investigate the why^ and all knowl- 
edge obtained from experience will be an aid not to be despised, 
for discovering also the lavTS of nature pertaining to music. 

This practical aim in view, the author was at pains to give the 
exhibition of harmony, and of the propositions resulting from 
observation and experience, in a simple and clear manner, and since 
he destined the book for stvdy^ to let the truths, perhaps contained 
in it, work through themselves ; veithout vdshing, through an espe- 
cially learned dress or an attractive form, to obtain for them an 
extended drde (f readers. It contains the doctrine of harmony 
complete, with hints for a rational method of performing exercises, 
for the fixing of the whole, and for the ready carrying out of all 
harmonic principles. These exercises extend to the beginning of 
contrapuntal studies ; the doctrine of counterpoint itself veill fol- 
low, however, in a later volume after the same plan. 

In closing, still a word to the disciple of art ; an earnest one, 
indeed, but well meant. 

It is our object to reach a distant goal ; this goal is the actual pro- 
duction of wprks of art. For this a vigorously exercised, enduring 
activity is necessary, to comprehend the musical principles, to 
form that which is won and recognized into sfiructures capable of 
life. Those will bitterly deceive themselves, who, filled with the 
works of our great masters, gifted veith a poetic mind, think to be 
able to pluck the blossoms, without learning thoroughly to know 
and prove the technical aids ; who are of the erroneous opinion 
that the consecration of beauty which extends itself over the work 
of art suffers under the dissection of the material, or that the first 
natural formations of the latter could never develop themselves 
to that requisite beauty. No person of talent has ever, without 
thorough knowledge (to attain which was, to be sure, easier to 
him than to the less gifted), risen to that height, upon which alone 
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the achieyements of art ihriye. Exercise without consoionsnesfl 
is not artistic skiU, it is only the working of the instinct, which 
will always make the want of a complete education sensible. The 
spiritual thought cannot do without the form, and it is this which 
must be recognized and learned. Even if it often comes with the 
conception of itself, still, with music, more than with anything 
else, it is of importance, as it were, logically to dissect the thought, 
to remodel it into new forms, to transform it in the most manifold 
manner. The knowledge of these things and skill in them must 
be acquired by the person of talent also, ^d this can only be 
attained by taking pains to recognize the musical laws, and en- 
deavoring to imitate and extend what others have already long 
since discovered. Earnest, persevering activity, and above aU, a 
rational method for the development of maturity, for the forma- 
tion of works of art capable of life, will, in connection with musical 
capacity, certainly lead to the goal 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE TfflRD EDmON. 



Although in the present edition also, the methodical order of 
the former ones has been retained, still it has received material 
additions. The exercises for many subjects of instruction have 
been increased in number, where it seemed necessary. 

As concerns the last, some books have appeared lately which 
are in a measure, related to the present manual, viz : OenercUbass' 
Uehmgen nebst Eurzen Erlauterungen by Benedict Widhann, and 
U^ungen mm Stvdium der Sarmonie und des Cantrapurnktea^ by 
Feed. Hiller. 

Although this is not the place to speak more particularly of 
these works, still let me here be permitted to thank these authors 
for their friendly reference to my work, and to make the following 
additional remarks in respect to it. Although the study of ^e 
theory of music through the so-called thorough-bass doctrine has 
long since yielded to a more rational method, still the thorough-bass 
figuring, as means to the end, has to me proved itself too excellent, 
to admit of my not using it for the first exercises in harmonic 
connections, as in general for the first applications of harmonic 
knowledge. A farther, more extended use of this has not been 
made in my text book itself, but in the first of the works 
above referred to, and, indeed, for exercises which, in part follow 
the course of my text book, in part aim at other practice. The 
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work of HiLLEB, however, besides the exercises which professedly 
follow the course of my text book, offers in general a rich material 
for elaborations of the most manifold kind, not alone foi 
harmonic exercises, but for all branches of theoretic musical edu* 
cation. 

Since the exercises in my text book could not of course be 
exhaustive, and are, for the most part, given only in a suggestive 
way in order, when needed, to design others after them, both works 
may here be highly recommended for this object. 



PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 

It has been my endeavor in this fifth edition, also, which 
became necessary in a short time after the fourth, through addi- 
tions, in part through altered verbal expression, to attain that 
perspicuity^ which a text book of this kind must possess, if it ful- 
fill its end completely. If I may also venture to hope that the 
book has been in many directions serviceable and of use, I am 
still conscious, that in order to reach the simple and luminous 
representation which is my ideal, many an improvement is stQl to 
be introduced. This edition, however, does not differ essentially 
frftm the preceding, and I wish, that beside the old friends, this 
new edition may gain for itself new ones. 

EBNST EBIEDB. EIOHTEK 

liEEPsro. December^ 1863. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Of the elementary knowledge for whioh general instruction in miuno 
provides, and acquaintance with which must be presupposed at the 
beginning of the study of harmony, the portion which stands in the nearest 
relation to it, viz : The Theory of Intervals^ will be treated of prelimina- 
rily in a brief and condensed manner. 

Intervals* 

The relation in which one tone stands to another, in respect to difference 
of pitch, is called Interval. 

The greatness of the difference is directly determined according to the 
number of the degrees of the staff, upon which the two tones stand, in 
respect to each other, and, as a rule, in such a manner that the lowest tone 
is reckoned as standing upon the first degree, and the higher is determined 
according to the number of diatonic degrees lying between. 

BxMASK. — ^By diatonic degrees lb understood the serieB or progresflion of tones pre- 
sented by any major or minor seale. 

If we take, for example, g as lower tone, and situated upon the first 
degree, then the a, being the higher, will oome upon the second, the #, 
higher still, upon the sixth degriu . 



I 



~TSs=. 



.fe:: 



1© 19 19- 



The numbers of the degrees produced thus, will be expressed in the 
following manner : ^ 

1 2345678 



I 



IMton or JPrifm, Second. Third, Fowrlh. Fiifth. SMh SenmSk, Oekm, 
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U MANUAL OF HARMONY. 

As a role, we reckon only to the octave^ and begin the series again witb 
the tones which lie above, and so on with each new octave, so that the 
ninth degree becomes a seconds the tenth a thirdy the eleventh Vk fourth^ 
and so on ; jnst sc the fifteenth becomes the octave^ the sio^eenth the 
second again* 

Reasons, however, which find their explanation in the principles of 
harmony and theory in general, give now and then occasion for designat- 
ing tones which lie above the octave, according to the actual number of 
the degrees. The series of intervals from the octave upwards will, there* 
fore, receive the following double designation : 

Octave, X'inih. Twth, JChvenOi, TSet^th, ThdrUwUh, FourUeuth, lyUmlh. 

^(^ A ^ 



i 



Second. TMrd. FimrtA, Fifth, SloUk S^mfh. Octave, 

Greater distances between two tones, are simply reduced to their rela 
tiun in the lower octave. 



Miyre Particular Determination of the Intervals* 

It is easy to see that the above presentation of the intervals, is based 
upon the diatonic major scale of C, and that the relations of the tones 
which lie between are not afifeoted thereby. In like manner, they are re- 
garded throughout, as based upon the first tone of the diatonic scale, 
whereas, it is conceivable that any tone of the scale can be taken at pleas- 
ure as lower tone, whereby the numbers of the degrees would be altered, 
and at the same time, small differences in the degrees themselves appear* 

In order to gain a clear view of the matter, in the midst of these mani 
Ibid variations, it will be well to note carefully the following principles : 

The series of intervals shown above, in which the lowest tone is first 
tone of the major scale, which forms the series itself serves as foundation 
for aU determinations of intervals. These intervals are called majobi 
some of them perfect. 

Every chromatic alteration of these tones, of the upper tone as well as 
of the lower, not changing the number of the degrees, consequently does not 
cdUr their designation, hut only renders a more particular determination 
of them necessary. 

Thus, for example, if to the fifth f a sharp is in any way attached, it 
remains always ^ fifth, but requires, however, a more particular determine* 
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\l 



tion, sinee it has evidently become a diferent fifiih from what it was oiig- 
inally. 



I 



Or. 



Sinoe now such alterations of the intervals take place through chromatid 
oally raising or lowering them, the following various and more definitely 
determinative designations are made nse of : 

1. Seconds^ thirds, sixths, sevenths and ninths, which result from the 
major scale, taking iis first tone for lower tone, are called major; primes j 
fourths, fifths and octaves perfect. 

2. If the upper tone of the major intervals be lowered a small half-step, 
minor intervals result. 

3. If the upper tone of [most] major and perfect intervals be raised, a 
small half-step, augmented intervals result. 

4. If the hwer tone of most perfect and minor intervals be raised a 
half-step, diminished intervals result. 



Tol. 



Prnftei Mc0or M<0or Perftet Pwrfeet Majw Majw Pmfeet 3fe0or 



— "7~ g ^ Of- ' 

jjr H^ ^b y^ ^^ ^^ 4^ ^^ ^^ 

Prime, aecand, TMrtU Fourth. FifOh. Slaik. SevmUh. OdOM, Jftmih. 



To 2. 



i 



Minar 



Minor 



Minor 



Minor 



3^ 



EEE 



Seoondk 



7%ir<k 






StnwXh, 



NiiMi. 



To 8. 



I 



AugmonML AugmsnUd * Augmented AuffmenUd Augmented 



w 



=j^ 



Second. 



Prime. 



Fourth. 



JVM. 



To 4. 



i 



mminiehed IHmtniehed Dtminiehed Diminithed JHmintekod 



^ 



E^ 



lUrd. 



Fourth. 



Fifth. 






Octane, 



^ATigxnented thirdB, Bevenths and ninths do mt ooonr in bannomo relations. Aug 
nented octaves are to be regarded as augmented jirimes. 
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RjaiAAK.-»Bimiiufl]ied primes, fieoonds, sixths and ninths, are hannonieallj inooii- 
eeivable, although they ean be conceived of ic melodic relationsi t. e^ in referenoe ta 
progrettinff intervals, not to those which sound together. 

Remark en the Formation of the Diminished Intervals, 

The reason why, in the formation of the diminished intervals, the lower tone has beeo 
raised, notwithstanding that a like interval would result, if the upper tdhe were low- 
ered, lies m the peculiar relations of all the intervals in regard to their inversion, which 
will be spoken of further on. 

General View and ClasHflcatian of the Most Used Intervals. 



i 



Pbdob. 
Per/eat, AugmenUd, 



Ma^or, 



Skoovds. 
Minor, 



Attgmented, 



i 



W 



^w- 



■¥- 



i 



Tbxbds. Foubths. 

MaioT, Minor, JHminished, PerfeeL AuQmenUd, DimtnUhed, 



i 



^ 



■^ 



^->-^ 



i 



FlRHS. 

Pevfbct, Augmented, JHminUhsd, Ma^or. 



Sixths. 
Minor, Augmented, 



m 



i 



* 



i 



SXYXNTHS. OOTATEB. NlKTHS. 

Mc0or, Minor. Diminished, Per/eeL Diminished, M(0or. Minor, 



m 



i 



1^ 



K 



Division of the Intervals into Consonances and Dissonances. 

If we speak in mtisio of consoDant and dissonant intervals, we under- 
stand thereby, not well or ill sounding ones, which, to be sure, can be 
^expressed by these two words, but by the first, we understand such as 
stand in a pure, satisfying relation to each other, which does not require a 
certain farther connection with other intervals ; by the last, such as defi- 
nitely indicate a farther progression, and without it would have no 
satisfying sense. 

The consonances comprise all those intervals called perfect and, in ad' 
dition, the major and minor ihirds and sixths. 
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The first are called complete consonances, the ^ast incomplete. 
The dissonances are the major and minor second^ major and minor 
$€venthj and all aitgmsnted and diminished interyak. 
From this we derive the following general plan : 

I. CONSONANCES. 
a. Complete. 
The perfect j>Hm«, perfect fourth, perfect fifth and perfect oetam. 
1 4*5 8 



b. Incomplete. 
The major and minor third, and the major and minor sia^h. 



i 



TS ^ 



^ 



n. DISSONANCES. 

The augmented prim^, the major, minor and augmented second, the 
diminished third, the augmented and diminished fourth, the augmented 
and diminished fifth, the augmented sia;^^, the major, minor and dimin 
Uhed seventh, the diminished octave, and the major and minor ninth. 

AugmenUd ] Major, Minor. Aug, 2 JHtnin, 3 



^11^. 2Xm<fi. 4 Aug, Dimtn. 5 ^«0r. 6 



■^*^ 



i 



ffi 



Ma^or. Minor. IHtiUn, 7 JHmitk 8 M€0or. Minor. 9 



^ ^g=| 



-« -tt^- 



i^"-r 



i9> -^ 



1 



*Later in the instnictioii in harmony, follows a &rther explanatimi 9f th* pecoliv 
rdations of th«/oMr<A. 
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InverHon (Verwtsmng) of the IntervaiU. 

As was already indioated above, in determining the intervals we begin 
as a rule, with the lower tone. If, however, there is ocoasion to determint 
the relation of two tones, taking the npper tone as the starting point, the 
intervals found are called intervals hdow. 



Thus, for ezamp^ 



'^'i 



is dy the fifth from g ; g^ however, 



^om d the fifth hehw. It is easy to see that the interval cannot be al- 
tered by this. 

It becomes different, however, if the upper interval be removed below 
the original lower tone. Since particular reference is had to this inversion 
in various kinds of composition, an explanation of it may follow here. 

The diatonic major scale will, by means of this inversion, assume the 
following form : • 



hUervaU dbo9€: 1 



i 



izzn 



-p^ - 



3 



4 



5 



^ 



■J^sr: 



int&rvals beiow : 8 



Iff- 

7 



i 



There result thus, the following series ef numbers : 

12345678 
876543 2 1 

that is, through inversion, the prime becomes an octave f the second a 
seventh, &c. 

The inversion of the major scale forming the basis, we must note the 
following in respect to all intermediate intervals : 

1. AU PERFECT intervals remain perfect in the inversion in ths 
octave. 

2. AU MAJOR intervals become bonor, all minor major, the augmented 
diminished, and the diminished augmented. 

In the following table is exhibited a view of all the inversions : 



Orioinal 

IjmBTALS. 



bimsiov. 



Pbimxs. 
PtffKSL AufffMnUd, 



m 



Mc0or, 



m^± 



SXOOKDB. 

Minor, 



I 



OeTATK. 

PerffBcL JHminithseL 



Mtn&r. 



m 



M<0or, 



AugmtnUd, 



m 



DindnM^dL 



i 
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Mc0or, Mifur. IHminithed, Pm/tet, 



FOUSTIIS. 

Augmented, Diminithed, 



fc^^s^Ej5^^^:sJ^Ept5:^a^ 



(I 



SiXTBSk 

Ulnar, Mc^or. AugmmUd. Pwrf^foL J>Um,im.Uhed, Auffm^ntsd, 



;^p 



^p 



^ 



i 



^ 



FlFTBS. 

Perfeci, Auffm&tUed. IHininiehed, Major, 

^<»— h 



!fe^^ 



fe 



Sixths. 

-if 1- 



EE 



E 



J 



Fouvmh, 
Perfect, Diminithed. Augmented: Minor, 



Thisds. 

Major, JHnvMehed, 



^- 



jesa 



SE 



^ 



Major, 



SxTBHTBt. 

JTifior. 



DimMeKed. 



OOTATM. 

P«»/«o<. DiminUhed, 



i 



=& 



fe 



^^ 



i 



Jtflnor. 



Sboordi. 
M(0or, 



Augmented. 



S¥~ ^i^"^ 



Pbimib. 
Perifeet, Augmented. 



T=± 



An exact, certain knowledge of this essential inversion of the intervals 
is not alone important for the exercises in double connterpoint, but greatly 
facilitates comprehension and insight, in simple harmonic structure, for 
which reason their study is urgently to be recommended. 

A few more remarks may follow here : 

The reason why, in the first table of intervals, (page 16), all diminished 
intervals were formed by raising the lower tone a small half step, and not 
by lowering the upper, is clearly to be seen from the above table of inver- 
sions. Since the diminished intervals result from the augmented through 
the inversion in the octave, this formation comes of itself; for examploi 

the augmented fourth £=^zE must of necessity give the following dim* 

mished fifth ; 
Just so the perfect fourth belongs originally to the oonsonanees, 
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by inrersion it is converted into the perfect fifth, in the same manner as 
the perfeot fifth oan only prodnce the perfect fourth, and never in any case 
does a dissonance result from the inversion of a consonance in the octav^ 
Mention is made of this here because, in particular cases which are men 
tioned farther on, the fourth requires a similar treatment with some 
dissonances, which induced some theorists in earlier times, to explain it 
simply as a dissonance. 

It will likewise be clear that the augmented octave, as also the ninth, 
cannot be inverted, since they never can become intervals bdow. 

Other kinds of inversions, such as those in the tenth and twelfth, which 
produce entirely different results, may be passed over here, since they ex- 
ercise no influence upon our next studies. 

Since a complete and certain knowledge of all intervals is indispensable 
for the following harmonic stadies, the practice of them in writing, as alse 
an oral solution of given mtervals, will facilitate much their correct oom- 
prdHmmQ, — which eker^iMS «vm^ id He repeatedly employed. 
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HARMONY. 



Combinations of simaltaneons tones, formed from different inteiralii 
according to certain fundamental principles, are called in geneial, Harmo* 
nies^ Chords, 

The doctrine of harmony makes us acquainted with the different species 
and kinds of chords, and shows their natural treatment. This consists in 
the right and natural connection of the chords among themselves, that is, 
in the transition, the resolution, the commingling of one chord into and 
with the following. 



PART I. 

.HE FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES AIH) THE CHORDS DERIVED 

FROM THEM. 

Among the various kinds of chords which can serve for the harmonic 
foundation of a composition, those which present themselves as indepen- 
dent^ without a definite connection with others, can be easily distinguished 
from thofie which indicate plainly a connection with other chords, and are 
therefore not independent. 

To the first belong the most of the triads j to the last the chords of the 
seventh. These two kinds form the fundamental harmonies, from which 
all remaining chords are derived. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Triads of the Major SealCm 



A triad is formed by a combination of three different tones. Of these, 
he lowest is called fundamental tone, to which its third and ffth are 
dded, #. g> 
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« 
These triads, formed upon c, g and a, present, however, a difference as U 
their intervals. While the triads of c and g are formed here by maj09 
ihirds SLud perfect Jifths, the triad of a contains a minor third B,nd perfea 
fifth. 

A trad with major third 2^d perfect fifth is called » 

MAJOR TRIAD. 
A triad with minor third 9,nd perfect fifth a ' 

MINOR TRIAD. 

Remark. — ^The explaDation of other kinds of triads cannot follow until farther on. 

As the diatonic scale makes np the content of a key, and forms the 

foundation of the melodic successions, so also the triads, which are founded 

upon the different steps of the scale, will form the essential part of the 

harmx)nic content. 

Natural Connection of the Triads of a Key. 

The triad which rests upon the first step of a key, is indeed the most 
important, the one which determines the key ; there stand, however, others 
in the nearest connection with it, which make clear its position. 

In the natural presentation of the triad in thirds, the lowest tone shows 
itself as fundamental, the fifth as highest tone, and at the same time as 
is culmination. 

Ikmdam^ntal, 

Each farther addition of a new interval would either alier the chord, or 
present tones already there, doubled. The next triad standing in connec; 
tion with this must, to be sure, as an independent chord, lie outside its tone- 
mass, still, however, support itself upon one of its tones. This tone can 
only be found in the outer limits of the chord, viz : in c and g. G-, which 
is here the fifth, will thus form the fundamental of the one nearest 
standing triad, while c will in the same manner form the culmination, the 
fifth of the other, the fundamental of which would be F. 

The connection of these three chords can be most plainly presented Id 
the following manner : 



It is especially to be remarked of these three triads which stand in the 
closest connection, that their tones contain all the tones of the scale ; that 
ihey form the fundamental features of the key, and that they are, and must 
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be tKofie most frequently employed in practice, if the key is to p:esent 
itself clear and distinct. 

On account of their importance also, especial names have been given to 
them. The one first found, standing upon the first degree of the scale, ii 
called 

THE TONIO TRIAD. 
The second, upon the fifth degree, 

THE DOMINANT TBIAD. 
The third, upon the fourth degree, 

THE SUB-DOMINANT TRIAD. 
If we arrange these three chords according to their order in the soile, 
they present themselves to us thus : 



»-i 



J o ® 

I IV V 

and they show themselves collectively, as major triads 

Applicution of the Harmonies Discovered. 

In the application of these three, as well as of later chords, we ftvail 
ourselves of the four-voiced manner of writing. 

Rbica&k. — ^The theoretical chord combinatioD can be well presented, to be sure, three- 
voiced ID manifold relatioD. It would, however, detain us longer from our practical . 
aim, and may, for this reason, be reserved for a special presentation. The four-voiced 
movement will always maintain its importance as the foundation of all kinds of coxa- 
position. 

We regard, however, each harmony not as a mere mass, as compositions 
for the piano-forte often present them, but divide its component parts into 
^our different voices. 

The upper is called Soprano^ the lowest BasSy these two together are 
called tho outer voices : the voice next below the Soprano is called Alto, the 
Dne next above the Bass, Tenor; these two together are called. middle-voices. 

The arrangement of these voices in the manner of a score is as followS} 
and the triad may be exhibited thus : 




WP= \=^= FF=F^ & 



j^d^d ^^==i 



^^^^^^ 



' ^ ' T~' ^ =^=^;F^i=J--Tir-ff "^ 
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tor the upper three Toioes especial clefs are used, which oonfoim better 
10 their compass than the above used violin [G] clef, and which will be 
ipoken of later. 

For our next exercises, we select for the sake of an easier view of the 
whole, not a separate staff for each voice, but will use the usual form of 
writing for the piano, (upon two staves). 

The distribution of voices in No. 5, may be exhibited thus 



6. 



BOPBAHO. 

Alto, 

TXNOB. 



Bam. 



^^m^^^mi 



a i=»._l ^ — T " I r. I g ^!^s| 



A twofold consideration of these various voices will take place : first in 
relation to the progression of each voice for itself alone, then in its relation 
to the remaining voices, both of which must be pure and weU-construded 

The result of the fulfillment of these two conditions is called pure lead 
^^9 of the voices. 

This purity of the harmony and its progression is attained through 
seeking out and practicing the ilkitural and legitimate of harmonic com- 
bination. 

Hereby arises the so-called pure harmonic structure^ also called strict 
style, which prescribes rules and laws which proceed from the nature of 
music itself, the observance of which will afford the safest foundation for a 
later free use of the materials for composition. By exercises m the pure 
harmonic structure is the judgment sharpened, the sense for the true 
and correct formed, and the taste purified. 

Remabk. — iDasmucb as every oompositioD should exhibit Mt through a eorreet 
use of all means at oommand and the purity resulting therefrom, (pui-ity is here synony- 
nous with natural expression), the term pure harmonic ttnwturv in a general sense, 
would require no farther explanation, as being a matter of oouise. In a more narrow 
sense, however, under pure harmonic structure we understand something farther, which 
is more nearly and better indicated by the expression of like meaning, rtrict harmome 
itrueture, strict style, since this can be used in distinction U)free «^y/tf, whereas, properly 
speaking, no antithesis of the pure structure, such as, perhaps, impure struetwre^ is to be 
assumed, smoe, as frequently as the latter in fiMt may ooour, it were certainly to b« 
designated sa false, while the free structure might be essentially founded upon the UgUi' 
mate of the pure structure. 

As was indicated above^ by yure iamumie structure Ib understood in a narrower lana^ 
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HHOB m une wminikt luUural development of all tone relatione, aUvmeike fe^neet (U^eeeione 
from the leffitimate^ and only s%ieh ae do not touch that which ie eseential, fundamentat. 

if, in what precedes, the idea of pure harmonic Btructnre is determined in a geuera 
iray, still its boundaries are not yet drawn ; and just this is a point whi<& gives rise to th 
more difficulties for the beginner, as the boundaries are so very variously determined bj 
tlie theorists themselyes. This difficulty has occasioned many of them, especially some 
later <mes, to omit entirely to speak of the pure loonstruction, of the striet style; indeed, 
to begin immediately with oomposition, and teach the laws of harmony from its ioei 
dents. Whether this indulgence to youthful impatience, which does id>t willingly busy 
itself with the abstract, this inclination towards prem<Uure living creation, before the 
organic has developed itself to the capability for creation, can produce anything really 
mature, need not be further investigated here. 

Let those who follow the views of this book and conform their studies to them, as 
also all who have to go through a etriet school, be assured, that their freedom for future 
creation will by no means be lost by means of that which is forbidden to them, but 
will unfold itself so much the more fully, and with a more living power, upon a basis 
conformed to nature. The real mastery has ever been able to make itself apparent 
most genially within prescribed bounds, whereas the most lawless ocmceits frequently 
furnish proof of morbidity and weakness of mind. . On the other hand, the pupil cannot 
be justified in making use of exceptions to given principles, which may perhaps be found 
in the works of the greatest masters, where the rule ia oonceroed ; or, in any case, to wish 
to produce compositions, when the thing to be done is to work out exercises theoretically 
well 

The three chords thus far known, being applied in the four-voioe. 
movement, will give occasion for remarks and observations, from which 
certain fundamental features and rules are to be established. 

Since the triads only contain three tones, one component part (interval) 
thereof, must be doubled, if thej are to be used in four- voiced writing. 

Any Interval of the Triad can he I>oubled. 

The fundamental^ however, usually presents itself as the tone moat 
adapted for doubling, more rarely the fifth and third, and, indeed, tba 
latter, in many cases which will be shown later, is not to be doubled at all. 

In order to accomplish the connection of two triads, the following rula 
is to be observed : 

If a tdne occurs in both of two chords which are to be connscted, it ii 
to be retained m the same voice, e. g. 

. I 1 fc 



=8= 

7. 



i 
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In the Example a^ C occnrs in both triads as common tone ; the Soprano 
which gare the first C, retains it also as fifth of the next chord. Jnst so 
in Example b^ in which the G of the Alto affects the connection. 

The remaining voices proceed to the tones which lie nearest to them^ aa 
at a the Alto from G to A, the Tenor from E to F, &o. 

If in two chords no commo7i tone appears, the voices are i/ndependentl§ 
led in such a manner j that none appears with any other in parallel 

FIFTHS or OCTAVES. 

In order to explain this fanlty progression more exactly, we must first 
make the necessary explanation of the movement of the voices in refer 
ence to each other. 

The HelaMon of the Movement of the Voices in Meepeet U 

each other. 

One voice can progress with another in , 

Parallel [direct] motion {motus recttts)^ 
Contrary motion, {motus contrarius) and 

Obliqtie motion, {mottis obliquus). 

The parallel motion arises, if two voices rise or fall at the same time, e. § 



^ 



j=i 



rgi 



i 



«= 



^ 



■r=P 



They progress in contrary motion if the one rises and the other falls, e. g. 



i 



j=^ 



-j-^ 



i 



zs^ g^. izg 



E^ 



r-p" 



i-r 



The oblique motion arises, if, of two voices one remains npon the same 
lone while the other moves on, e. g. 



10. 



I 






-J-4- 



m 



m 



-©- 



1 
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These three kinds of moTement of the voices occur in chord connections 
in a mirc^c^ manner, Thns, in Example No. 7, h, the parallel motion show« 
itself between Soprano and Tenor, the contrary motion between Soprano, 
Tenor and Bass, and the obliqne motion between the Alto and the remain^ 
ing voices. 

The aboYC mentioned /ai^/i^y movement of the voices mparaUd octaves 
and fifths^ can only appear in paraUd motion : if, for example, two 
▼oices progress by degrees or skips in the following manner : 



11. 



gn";: ' g -^ ^^ f ^f ; ^ 



This faiUt is regarded as such for aU voices* 

The following connections of harmony contain both finulta * 



ISI. 




t-f^^f-[^ 



s 



In Example a, are parallel octave skips between Soprano and Bass; in 
Example b, octave progressions between Alto and Bass, and in Example c, 
between Tenor and Bass. Parallel fifths are to be found in a, between Alto 
and Bass ; in b, between Tenor and Bass, and in c^ between Soprano and 
Tenor, as also at the same time between Soprano and Bass. 

The best meansy to avoid these and similar faulty progressions, is, for 
the above cases, the use of the contrary and obliqiie movement of the 
voices ; that is, the Toice which already forms an octave or fifth with 
another, must either move with it in contrary mctionf or, if the following 
chord contains the same tone, remain stationary. The other voices then 
move on to the fones of the new harmony which lie nearest to them. 

Thus in Example 12, a the oblique motion in respect to one voice, and at 
b and Cf the contrary motion of all voices in respect to the Bass, is to b« 
applied, e. g. 



13. 



1 -^ or- 



i 



-g- 



^^ 



i 



i 
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RjEXAEK.— The reason for the prohibition of octaves, mth whioh is coa ected thaft fli' 
the progression in unison, can be easily found in the necessary independence of the voteet. 
It is more difficult to discover the ground for the prohibition of the procreation in JlMs, 
strong as the conviction may be of the necessity of it ; and from the earliest times unti 
now, much pains has been taken to express it elearly and definitely. On this point let 
the following view be examined. 

If each chord-formation presents for itself a separate vhole, which, let it be formed 
as it may in other respects, is bounded mainly, as it were, by its fundamental and ^he 
fifth, as by a circle, (the seventh, as something additional cannot here be taken into 
socount), and if the connections of harmony can only be produced by this : that one 
ehord, so to speak, goes over into and resolves itself into the other ; then it is evident, 
that two chords with their boundaries, fifth after fifth, do not resolve themselves into 
each other, but, if they are placed side by side, will appear without relation to each 
other. This can be observed if we compare the following examples : 



14. 



g_r4i-P 



;fe= 



i 



The sevenths, however, neither form, properly, new chords, nor do they lie, (aooording 
to the idea of a seventh), outside of the circle of the original chord, and only serve to indi- 
eate the relations of two chords, and to make the connections of the harmonies mor» 
intimate and firmer. 

Everywhere now, where the perfect fifth appears, it will carry in itself its character 
of boundary; the remaining constituents of the chord, (as it were the content of the 
fifth), or anything additional, as the seventh, may lie above or below it ; the unpleasant^ 
ness of the succession of two perfect fifths will always be discoverable in the defieieney 
in connection. 

Since we have spoken here of the fifths of the triads only, it may still be remarked, 
that in the case of petfeet fifths which arise from added sevenths, the rule of their pr*> 
paration, in part, to be sure, prevents parallel fifths, of itself; that, however, in the 
progression of one such seventh, which forms a perfect fifth with another voice, to a 
following perfect fifth, this last will cause the unpleasantness and deficiency of the 
oonneotion to be heard, since this lies only in the second fifth, which enters withcni ood- 
Metion, «. g. 



15. 



=©-: 



f^- 



r 



1 



1 



As eoneems ths diminished fifth, however, which in the dominant chord ot the 
seventh can enter free under certain conditions, its free entrance even in the case of pa^ 
allels, justifies eompletely the above expressed view, since, so soon as it appears aftef 
the perfect fifth, its coticecting eharact^'r makes itself felt, wh/ireas, before the perfeol 
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Afth, leaving CTit oi the aooount its &rther laws of progreBBioii, the latter imm^iKptely 
■teps outside of the oirele of oonneotion of both harmomeSi 
Compare the following ezamplea, 



16. 



-^ 



iJ-=i 



l^^U^ti^ 



9-— r' — 5: 



4 ai g^ ^ I 



« 



-«L 



H 



U, however, instanoes of the following sort are frequently found in oompositiona al 
the stricter style: 



IT. 







we may assmne that the doubling of the diminished fifth (the/) requires a double pro 
gresaion of the same, and that the fifth-snocession is thereby justified, because it lies ta 
the middle voioes; that, however, the following progression oould not be called pnre^ 



.18. 






^d=^ 



f f ' r-" -f 



=:=^ 



1 



i. 



J-i. 



^' r r^r^ M 



r 

partly because they come forward too prominently in the upper voice ; partly becauM 
the above condition of the necessary double progression is wanting, although iostanaea 
fluch as No. 16. c^ are often to be heard. 

Hereby it becomes clear, also, why such parallel fifths as arise from passing notes, 
in many cases do not sound so unpleasant as those spoken of above, for which reason 
many tiieorists recognise them as fisultless ; which, at any rate, cannot be unconditionally 
admitted, since many of them are based upon other fidse voice-progressions, (for exam- 
ple, upon covered fiftlis), and it is not to be denied, that with a very open position and 
sufficient duration of the same, the unpleasantness ot their operation beoomes^per 
oeptible. 

It is not the place here, to treat at greater length of these relations, and there would 
be much to say on many points ; as for example, concerning the progressiov of the fifth 
of the augmented chord of the sixth and fifth, which would here carry us too far. 
Individual cases will bring us back to this point in connection with our practical 
szardses. 
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H the seoM of the foregoing representation shoizld still be too obscure to the begi» 
ner, yet with more adyaneed knowledge, and ezeroisesi and neoessary frequent repetitiona 
of the entire harmonic system, the comprehension of it will not long be wanting. 

The faulty progression, thus far mentioned, is called open fifth and 
octave progression. 

They are covered^ if^ in pardRd motion of two voices, the second interral 
forms h fifth or octave^ e. g. 



l- Q^^"^ - o J^ g^H ^ T" g ^ 4f 



19. 



Open fifth and octave parallels remain, for harmonic combinations 
always inadmissible ; the worth of covered fifths and octaves will be dis- 
cussed farther on (in Chapter XYII.) ; for the present, this matter must 
be left to oral instruction, since, in general, with a correct comprehension 
of the exercises, not much opportunity will ^be offered for making unsuit- 
able fifths and octaves. 

Bemabk. — ^The beginner will do well, in working ont the first examples, to leave 
covered fifths and octaves entirely unnoticed, since, in a too anxious avoidance oi 
them, frequently the first principles of chord-connection are violated, and other much 
worse &ult8 easily arise. Much which follows will lead us back to this point, and with 
a more nmture insight, the subject will be particularly discussed. 

Eacercises. 

To bring musically into connection the three primary triads, with 
observance of the rules thus far established, will be the next exercise. 
We select for this purpose the following Bass progression : 



ao. ^ 


0: I 


n. 


v 




1 
az: 




IV 




v 

-4 


I 
4. 




— < 




r— 


a-: 


■— ' 


-a 

9-^ 







RiftCAKS.— These, as well as all subsequent exercises, give an indication in what way 
and manner our practical exercises will proceed. They are always to be continued so 
long as the point under consideration makes it necessary. 

The situation of the upper three voices of the first chord, which are to 
be added, will yet give us occasion for important remarks. 

^ The figure over the Basi-note indicates the proper interval for the Soprano of tite 
first chord.«-ED. 
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We have already seen in Example 5, that the sitnation of the YoioeB m a 
chord can be very different. This situation of the voices is called the 
foosiiion of the chord. 

Close and Open JPoHHanm 

A chord appears in close position^ if the upper three voices lie so near 
to each other that neither the Soprano nor Tenor, if transposed an octave, 
can appear between the two other voices, even if the Bass is somewhat 
temoved, e, g. 



91. 



tu o* <?• <!• 



The first position of the chord a is in 6 so altered, that the former E of 
the Tenor being placed an octave higher is given to the Soprano ; in c, the 
case is the same, with the two tones Qr and E ; on the other hand, in d^ i\k$ 
C of the Soprano is placed an octave lower. In all these transpositions 
the situation is indeed altered, but not the close position. 

It is otherwise if the chord appears in open (also called dispersed) posi- 
tion, which is the case if either the Soprano can be^ placed between the 
Alto and Tenor, or the Tenor between Alto and Soprano, so that thereby 
the close position results, e, g. 



33. 




^^^^^m^ 



w^"-\-,r-^ ^ ^ =^ = { ^m^^^i 



At a^ the chord appears in open position ; by a transposition of the G 
between the Alto and Soprano in close position h; just so at c and d. At / 
the G of the Soprano of the chord e, is placed an octave lower between the 
Alto and Tenor. 

In this sense, however, the following situation of the voices (No. 23) 
would not be open position, for by the transposition of the Tenor, the 
rituation of the upper voices would not be altered, bp and only tht 
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transposition of the Soprano would produce the real open position of the 
«hordy e« 



^^N^ 



( 



Even if the open position allows the chord to appear fuller, still it is 
not always to be applied, and, for our first exercises, is not clear enough to 
the view ; so that we will for the present, write them in close position. 

Rexabk.— It will always be better in the begkining to work out the examples in 
close position, and only to use the open position later, from the examples of the second 
and third part onward, in which last they necessarily present themselyes. In the begin- 
mni^, the pupil, in the use of the open position, stumbles now and then upon lifficulties, to 
overcome which cannot be our immediate object, and which had therefore better b« 
eyaded. 

The various positions do not generally appear single, but occur com 
bined, according as the leading of the voices requires. 

If the position of the first chord is determined, the following chords ai 
no longer so free, as to their position, that each can be chosen at pleasure, 
but it is regulated according to tlie rules for the connection of chorda 
already given, pages 25 and 26. 

This connection of chords and the leading of the voices of the first 
exercise. No. 20, may follow thus : 
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IV 



The natural relation of these chords to one another becomes clear by 
the above simple example, if we observe accurately their connection ; 
especially, however, firom the last two chords does the close connection, 
the mutual completing of one another, becdme plain. The feeling oi 
return, of rest, of satisfaction, which lies in this connection of chords 
adapts them for forming the close. This form of close through the domi- 
nant chord, which resolved itself into the tonic triad, is called, if the lattei 
fUls upon ih a rythmical accent, the authentic dose. [Cadence]. 
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Another form of close, which is formed by the subdomuiant triad, i 
aboye, No. 20, Example 4, is called the plagal close. 
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Of these and other kinds of close, we cannot speak more at length, v&ti) 
later 

In order to become expert in writing the snccession of chords which, 
occurs if the Bass progresses by degrees, (as in Example 24, F — Qc\ it will, 
be to the purpose to write the successions IV-V and V-IV, in varioiv^ 
positions and keys. 

Note. — ^The expression by degrees is used here, as elsewhere Id similar ooDDeataon^ t#. 
denote from one degree to the next, in distinction to bg skipsj viz., from one degree W 
another at a greater distance. — ^Ed. 

The Triads of the ^Remaining JDegrees of the Major Scale. 

All triads of the remaining degrees of a scale will, to be sure, belong 
to one and the same key, but will not indicate it so decisively as, for oxam^ 
plo, the combination of chords V-I. 

These triads are called, to distinguish them from the primary triads, 

SECONDARY TRIADS. 

They are situated upon the second, third, sixth, and seventh degrees of 
the scale. 
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The triads of the second, third, and sixth degrees, appear as minor 
triads^ since their thirds are minor and their Jiffhs perfect. 

The triad of the seventh degree is materially differiCnt from the others^ 
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becanse that, beside the minor third, it contains a diminished fifth ; for 
this reason it is called the 

DIMIKISHED TRIAD. 

We select as an easy distinguishing sign, for the minor triad, a small 
numeral for the designation of the degree upon which it is situated, to 
which, in the case of the diminished triad, we add a 0, as above vn°, a 
manner of writing which the theorist, G. Weber, has introduced. 

All the triads of the major scale can now be exhibited thus : 



3§. 
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IV 



Akicabk. — The beginner mnst be very careful not to oonceiye of these chords, at their 
Appearance, as all tonie triads, a misunderstanding whioh renders insight into harmonie 
eombinations much more difficult. As long as C major is the ruling key, the triads ot 
O, P, D, etc., are nothing else than the chords of the various degrees of this key of 
major, and belonging to it^ and no mention will be made of G major, F major, d minor 
BO long as these keys do not appear as independent. 

Hereby arises an ambiguity of the chords, which should be particuWly noticed 
iSach triad can belong to various keys. The major triad of C can be : 



-^p^if^ii 



C: I F: V G; IV 

Ji, therefore, in respect to this chord, major is spoken of (expressing the key m the 
'general use of language), this is true only in the first case, if the major triad ooou 
pies the ^rt^ degree ; in all other cases, however, it is incorrect 

Application^ 

In the connection of these chords, as well among themselves as albO with 
those found before, no new rule is at present necessary. Several things 
which are new will, however, appear in connection with it. 

The Bass can move either hy skijfs or by degrees* 

In the first case there will always be connecting tones (like tones in two 
consecutive chords) ; in the last the progression of the voices must be in 
contrary motion, according to a rule mentioned above, (page 26), in order 
to bring out the inner connection of the chords. 

* See Translator's note on page 88. 
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a« The Bass progresses hy skips. 
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As in this example, the skips in the Bass from the second degree have 
been treated, the same can be treated beginning from all other degrees, so 
that tones common to the two chords always remain in the same voice. 

To this mle there are, however, in many cases, exceptions. 

In Example 30, at NB., is fonnd a progression of the voices formed 
according to the above rule, which contains an unpleasant covered octave 
between Tenor and Bass, and which is certainly improved by the following 
progression. Even if, in the last case, the local connection of the tones 
fails, still the inner connection is present, since the D of the Soprano in 
the first chord can easily be conceived as doubled through the lower octave, 
whereby the connection immediately becomes apparent, as in Example 
No. 31: 



81. 



Remark ^The rrason, however, why exactly thU tone should be conceived as double, 
ifaice this ojuld also be the case with any tone at pleasure, is founded upon the fact that 
it is the fundamental^ the tone which gives to the whole chord its determination. 

The unpleasantness of the cove^d octave mentioned, lies in the circum- 
stance, that the upper voice progresses a whole step^ and is yet mori 
noticeable if it is contained in the outer voices, as in Example 32 at a^ 
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By the contrary motion of the Bass at b^ the leading of the Toioef 
can be improved ; in like manner, by the contrary motion in Example C9 
although here also a covered fifth shows itself between Soprano and Tenor 
(See the Eemark on Example 34). 

Remabk. — ^In the cases brought forward above, we do not speak of absolute faults 
If the leading of the voices is entirely given into our control, much can be avoided, 
Which under other circumstances, for example, in the treatment of a cantusfirmuB^ of a 
motive, or on other grounds important for the composition, is unavoidable. The 
improvement is here only presented from a theoretical stand-point. Concerning the 
covered fifth in No. 82 c, a farther explanation follows at No. S4. 

The unpleasantness of the covered octaves spoken of ceases at onoe if 
the upper voice progresses a half step, e g. 
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ll. The Bass progresses hy degrees. 
Here the contrary motion should always be applied, e, g. 
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Remarks on these Chord-connections. 

In all progressions of voices sucli as that nsed at N6. 1, and subsequen 
similar places, it is better to doable the third of the second chord, in ordef 
to avoid covered fifths. Their unpleasantness is more noticeable if th« 
ehords appear in open position, e, g. 



35. 



The leading of the voices at h is to be preferred. 
If these covered fifths occur in the middle voices, they are mom allow- 
able, because they are less perceptible. 
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At NB. 2, the doubling of the third of the second chord is not alwayf 
to be applied, since in general, the doubling of the seventh degree (in 
Example 34, the B of the second chord), is to be avoided. 

Concerning the treatment of this tone, which is called leading tone^ a 
fuller discussion wil] be given in connection with the following exercises ' 

Exercises to be Worked Out, 
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The fourth exercise gives occasion for a few remarks. 

The progression of the Bass takes place here in the first four measures, 
in a regular, consequent manner. Such & regular harmonic or melelie 
progression is called Sequence. 
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This consequent progression of tho Bass, occasions also a like rogolai 
leading of the remaining voices. 

The treatment of this example, according to principles of ohord-o(m< 
section laid down aboye, by sustained tones, e. g.y 
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would not admit of the attainment of this end ; the progression must 
rather follow in such a manner, that the chord of the second measure is 
brought into the same position which that of the first measure occupied^ 
whereby the connecting tone D, does not remain in the same voice. 
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In the first example, on account of the sequence, the covered octaves 
spoken of above will likewise be allowable, if they are not found in 
outer voices. 

In the third measure of Exercise No. 4, we meet with a chord, which 
thus far we have not used. 

Ths JHminished Triad. 

It rests upon the seventh degree of the major scale, and is more depen- 
dent than the triads found thus far, since it plainly indicates a progression, 
which indication is effected by the dissonance, the diminished fifth. 

The natural progression of the diminished intervals can in general be so 

conceived, that either both tones approach each other by a degree, (a), or 

the upper or lower tone progresses alone over against the other, (6, c), 

a kind of progression which only becomes plain through actual chord-con- 

ection. 

40. ^(h^ 
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The third following the diminished triad {d)^ exhibits the tiiad of the 
first degree (C) as incomplete, by omission of the fifth. 

Since, ac wording to the relations of the intervals in respect to inversion 
before explained, (page 18, 19,) an augmented fourth results from the dimin* 
ished fifth, its progression must also appear in inverted order.- See 40 e. 

The fundamental tone upon which the diminished triad rests, is called 

LEADING TONE. 

It is found again as third in the dominant triad, and as fifth in the triad 
of the third degree. 
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Since the leading tone of itself comes out very distinctly, it is not 
D0T7BLED in the simply harmonic four-voiced m,ovement. 

Just so its progression one half step upwards can be effected, if the 
next following chord contains this tone. 

This tendency to progression lies in the melodic character of the leading 
tone, inasmuch as it stands as half-step before the fundamental tone of 
he scale. This is noticeable particularly in the case of the dominant 
riad, if the leading tone is contained in tLa upper voice, as a in Example 
12, operates more satisfyingly, than b and c* 
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This inclination upwards shows itself less in the middle voices, as at d* 
Most intolerable in many cases, in such chord-connections, are skips in the 
upper voice (at c), whereas, on the contrary, skips in the middle voices 
(at e) are to be used, if the Bass is led in contrary motion. 

In Example 39, third measure, is found a doubling and progression of 
the leading tone, contrary to the above rule. Both took place on account 
of the sequence contained in the example, which allowed no alteration of 
the position or the progression of the chord. 

Ckmceming mare Extended Formution of the Close* 

The formation of the close through the chord of the dominant, noticed 
on page 32, (the authentic close), shows itself in a still more def nite man 
ner in the last examples. 
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As the natural relation of the chord of the dominant to tiie tonio triad^ 
renders the two adapted to the formation of the close, so in these ex- 
amples a still farther preparation of it is noticeable, through the triad of 
the second degree, which stands in the same relation to the chord of the 
dominant, in which the latter stands to the tonic triad, e, g. 
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Besides the triad of the second degree, the triad of the sub-dominant m 
also adapted for this formation of the close, e, g. 
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The closing forravlcs (cadences) produced by this chord-connection, 
will assume more definite form through the application of the chords to be 
shown later. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Triads of tlie Minor Scale* 

a. Primary Triads, 

The primary triads of the major scale were found upon the first, fourth 
taidjflfth degrees. Upon the same degrees we find also the primary triads 
of the minor scale. 

The relation, however, in which the dominant triad stands to the tonio 
chord, that is, as it becomes plain through the formation of the close pre- 
viously shown, renders the chromatic alteration of one tone of the minor 
■eale necessary 

Its seventh tone-degree, which, according to the signature of the minor 
scale, is always distant a whole step from the eighth degree, is chromati- 
cally raised a half-step, so that it acquires the o'laracter of a leading 
tone, e, g. 
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By this means the formation of the dominant triad in minor, become! 
exactly like that in major, thus : 



46. 



A minor, A majvr. 



a: V 



A: V 



or briefly expressed : 

The dominant triad in major and minor iz always a major triad. 
A comparison of the form of close of both modes shows this plainly 



C major. 



C minor. 
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That, howeyer, the sixth degree of the minor scale is not, in a harmonic 
sense, capable of any such chromatic alteration by eleyation a half-step, as 
IS often necessary melodicaliy, the plagal close proyes a (see page 83), 
which cannot be oonceiyed of at all as at &• 



In A minor. 
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The ihree primary triads in minor can be thus exhilited in their natnra 
relation according to preyioos explanation * 
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llie minor scale, as it forms the basis for the formanion of harmon^ei 
will therefore be the following : 



50. 
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Rkmark. — ^All other fonoB of the minor seale, saoh as : 



51 

or deaoendiiig : 

53. 
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depend upon melodic oonditions, which do not allow the Uep of a,n augmetk^ teeona 
from the sixth to the seventh degree, found in No. 50. 

These forms have no influence upon the harmonic formation in itself considered ; tiie 
harmonic foundation, howeyer, has a reflex influence upon the minor scale itself as the 
following examples show ; 
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The last case, in which the descending scale even exhibits the step of an augmented 
second B-^ b, which in future, in chord>conneotions we shall carefully avoid, explains 
itself thereby, that B was necessary as component part of the chord, A^, however, in 
order not to destroy the minor character of the passage, which is done very perceptibly 
through A, while, uq the ascending scale, (in the first example), this (minor character) is 
already perfectly secured through the minor third, Eb. 

Il« The Triads of the Remaining Degrees of the Minor Scale, 
SECONDARY TRIADS. 
After the establishment of the minor scale, the secondary triads appear 
in the following form : 



54U 
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The second degree gives a diminished triad, as before the seventh 
degree of the major scale ; in like manner a diminished triad is found 
apon the seventh degree. The sixth degree forms here a major triad. 

The third degree exhibits a new form of the triad. 

It contains a major third and an augmented fifth, and is therefore called 

THE AUGMENTED TRIAD. 

The constrained or forced character of the connection of this chord with 
other chords of the same key, allows it seldom to appear as fundamental 
h(f^rmony of the third degree of the minor scale. The following examples 
may serve to prove this : 

/. 
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Of these examples, those under c and e will be best adapted for use. 
The introduction of this chord shows itself to be more difficult stilL 
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Its introduction is most tolerable, if the augmented fifth is prepared, 
that is, exists already in the same voice as constituent part of the preced- 
ing chord, (at d). ' 

RxMABK. — ^There is somethiog peculiarly foreign in the chord of the third degree, aa 
well of the major as of the minor scale, so that this harmony, even when it appears 
simply as minor triad in the major scale, is very difficult to connect naturallr and effeo- 
tively with other chords, and therefore seldom occurs. 

Most of the practicable chord-connections exhibited above will occur in 
other relations, and not allow the augmented triad to be recognized as 
[triad of the] third degree of the minor scale. The augmented triad, 
^hich is much used in the later music, belongs to the chromaticaUy 
altered harmonies^ which will be explained later under the name Altersd 
Chords. (See Chap. X, Altered Chords). 
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Applicati4nu 

The principles of the connection of harmonies an I leading of th 
Toioes, already developed, will also have application here, and particalarl 
in the connection of the fdndamental chords in minor, what was saia 
about the progression of the leading tone comes very distinctly into view 
since the step of an augmented second, occurring in the minor scale 
between the sixth and seventh degrees, as well as descending, between the 
seventh and sixth, is to be avoided as tinmelodiousj if both tones, which 
contain the step of an augmented second, belong to different harmonies, 0. g 
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Hence, in the often recurring connection of the chords of the fifth and 
sixth degrees, the progression of the leading tone will be necessarily always 
upwards, whereby, in the triad of the sixth degree the third .appear 
douhledy e, g. 



5§. 




Thus, it would not be pdssible to exhibit in a correct form the example 
given under No. 57 b^ unless we make use of a mediating tone, such as, far 
nple: 
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L— The practice deviates, in certain and especial eases, from this rale. It wHl 
•e well, however, 10 accustom ourselves to the leadiag of the voices above shown, and 
the more, as we must not overlook the fact, that every deviation from the rules tn thi 
wraetict is and should he only a well founded exception, whereas the obtervanoe of th« 
role OMi De instanoed in numberless oasea. 
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Exercises in connecting the Tri€uls of the Minor Scalei 
1. 2. 
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Memarks on these JEkx^ercises* 

A chromatic sign over a Bass note without a figure^ as, for example, 
in the third muasare of the first exercise, refers always to the third of the 
Bass. This raiying of the third in the dominant triad, which occurs very 
often in minor, is the raising of the leading tone spoken of, (page 40). 

The triad is, as a rule, not marked in the thorough-bass notation, if the 
Bass contains the fundamental, unless especial reasons exist for indicating 

K 8 

t by 3, 5, 8, 0T I or in fall, by 6 
^ 8 

One reason fo/ indicating it by 5, is found in the third and sixth exer- 
cises. Here the introduction of the triad of the third degree in minor 
has been attem]{)ted, whereby it was necessary to indicate that the fifth 
is raised, since it likewise forms the seventh degree of the minor scale. 

The figure 3 or 5 over the first chord of some of the examples, indicates 
its position. See, in regard to this, the remarks to the next exercises, 
(page 50). 

The working out of an exercise will confirm the fundamental featuri 
hitherto developed. We select for this purpose the first exercise. 
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The first principle of the connection of chords (by connection of tonei 
Ib the same voice), is here everywhere observed, and for this reason i\f 
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Alto, in the third measnre (at NB.), makes the faulty step of an aTXgmented 
second from F to Grjf. 

In order to avoid this fault (according to page 44), it will be necessary 
to let the Alto progress from F to E, and to lead the Soprano from B to 6^ 
while the Tenor skips from D to B, in the following manner • 
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(a connection of chords, which has already been explained in No. St 
where the connection of tones does not take place in the same voice), or 
the Soprano retains the B and the Tenor goes from D downward to the 
Qjf, the Alto from F to E, whereby the close position is forsaken, and this 
and the following harmony appear in open position : 
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Farther remarks, which the difficulties in the leading of the voices in 
reference to the chords of the fourth, fifth and sixth degrees of the minor 
scale render necessary, are in especial cases to be left to practical guidance. 

Before we proceed to the farther use of the triads, we will exhibit, in the 
following manner the chords hitherto discovered : 



View of aU Triads of the Major and Minor 8caZe9. 

Major, 

64. 
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Ifinor. 



1 u«> III' IV V VI 
in Major: 

Maj&r triads are found 



<n Miner: 



I IV V V Vi 
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in Major: inMintr: 



Minor triads 



Diminished triads 



Augmented triad 
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in Major : in Minor : 

VII«> IlO ▼■• 



in Minor: 
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CHAPTER III. 

The InverHans of the Triads* 



The Chord of the Sixth, the Chord of the Sixth and Fourth. 

The appplication of the triads, and indeed of all fundamental chords, ii 
not limited to that use of them in which the fundamental lies in the Bass, 
as in all previous examples; the Bass can also receive the third or ffth ol 
the fundamental chord. Hereby arise transformations of the fundamental 
chords, which are called 

INVERSIONS 
of the chord. 

RiEMABK. — It should be well remarked, that only trantpoHtiona of the Bats to another 
intervtd are here spoken of, and that the before mentioned transpositions of the other 
v^oices into close and open position, and to various intervals, by no means esaewtieUly alUr 
the ehord,* 

Two of the inversions are possible with the triad : 

a* If the Bass receives the third of the triad, there arises the choxv 

OF THE SIXTH. 



Ihrndamenlil cTiord. Cfvord of the timih. 
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e^ ihe fvmdamt/nlM aSiord. 



* The word ^ eiMfn^iUn is here used in its ffcneral^ not its technical sensd — 1 
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h. If the Bass receives the fifth, of the triads there arises ths ghokd 

OF THB SIXTH AND FOUBTH. 

FundcMMwUa Chord 

chords qftK6 9kDthandJoufik, 
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Fifth ^ 
of the JktndafMnktt chard. 



The chord of the sixth is indicated by 6 over the Bass lotOi that of the 



sixth and fourth, by ^ ; «. g. 



6 
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The letter shall in future serve for indicating the fandamental tone, and, 
as before, the numeral to indicate the degree, whereby, as can be seen in 
Example 67, only the situation of the fundamental tone can be taken 
into consideration, not, however, the casual Bass. 

Reicabe. — As the fundamental tone of the chords of the $ixth and of ths Hxih and 
fourth in Example 67, is always C, and not the Bass notes E andG, so the diord itself will 
Dot lie upon the third or fifth, but upon the^rx/ degree, sinee, in fact, these are no newly 
formed ehordsy but only chords brought into another position by the Bass, and therefore 
derived chordi. 

Every triad can appear in such inversions. 

Aj^plicatian* 

By the use of the inversions of the chords, not only does the leading of 
the harmony receive more variety, but the movement of the voices, and 
particularly of the Bass, becomes thereby more flowing. 

According to the above noticed rules for the doubling of an interval of 
the triad (page 25), it will also be better in the case of the chord of the 
sixth, in the four-voiced movement, to double the fundamental of the 
original chord, and the doubling of the Bass tone in the chord of th< 
sixth (that is, the original third), can take place only if the natural leading 
of the voices requires it, or if thereby certain faults can be avoided. 
That the leading tone, even if it lies in the Bass, is to be excluded from 
this doubling, may be yet remarked after what was said on page 39. 

Just so, it needs merely to be mentioned, that the position of the upp^r 
three voices is conditioned only by the leadinrg of the voio3S| and asidfl 
from this, has no essential influence upon the chord itselfl 
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The chord of the sixth can therefore occnr in the following forms ; 



6§. 



— g^— F— g-^ — eh^^ & I Q9 I — -■ — F- (g — \ — g FF 



^^=ac:=f=:g=r|::rarr|^^=^^^rr^ ^ 



The use of the chord of the sixth and fourth is more rare than ^bumX oI 
the chord of the sixths and requires certain conditions which shall wi men- 
tioned later. We meet it oftenest in the formations of the close. The 
Bass tone, the fifth of the original chord, is best adapted for doabliwg, and 
the chord will appear in the following and similar forms : 



m. 



He^i^l^l^E 



la: 



Sto. 



tE^t^^S^ 



M 



In the connection of these chords with others, no farther mechanical' 
rules are necessary beyond those already given ; we likewise omit the mere 
mechanical combination of two or three chords, and show the application 
of these derived chords in small pieces of music, which, however insignifi* 
cant, still contain the image of a whole, whereby individual cases can be- 
better judged of in relation to the whole. 



Exercises. 



4 3 



TO, 



fe$= 



-»- 



I 



^3$i 



^- 



^i^£ 



^g 



^^^ 



4. 3 6 



6 4 3 



43 



- f^ g I -^ 



i 



6 6 fr 

i^3 



S: 



4 ; 



^nr^r ^' 



6 6 6 



M 
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6 6 



!3 



^S 



6 6 



9. 3 



q=3r 



^^l& 



fe 



l ^^ J 



fS 6 



10. 



^ 



i 



?z=r6i: 



6 fS 



6 

41 



=M 



11. 



i!i3 



-i- 



1 



B^tnarTcs an these Ikvereises* 

The indication of the fifth in the first measure of the second Example, 
as also all similar indications in the future, denote the situation of the 
Soprano, and therewith the position of the first chord. If no figure stands 
over the first Bass note, it is to be assumed, that the Soprano can best 
receive the octave of the Bass. 

The diminished triad appears in the second exercise as chord of ih^ 
sixth. It occurs oftenest in this situation. It may here be called to mind 
that its fundamental tone is not doubled, because of its being the leading 
tone, whereas, in most cases, the third (in the chord of the sixth the Bass 
tone) is doubled. The * leading of the voices occasions, sometimes, also a 
doubling of the fifth. 

The progression of the diminished triad is always conditioned by the 
.^teading of the Bass. The natural direction of the diminished triad in Its 
fundamental position is already given, page 38. 

In the most usual cases the progression of the Bass is as follows * 



71 



.m 



list: 



=?2= 



It: 



i 



ind the progression of the remaining voices thus : 



T3. 
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It is dTident from the above Examples, that the inversion of the dimin* 
ished fifth, viz., the augmented fourth, will not neoessarily, m four -voiced 
movement^ have the same progression as was given above, two-voiced^ pag 
88. We see, in the first example and others, B and F of the Soprano an 
Alto progress to and O. 



73. 



f^->f 



"Jhe similarity of this chord, in sound, to the dominant chord of the 
•»«enth to be shown later, often induces beginners to lead the diminished 
fifth dorjmwards^ even if it has converted itself by inversion into the aug- 
mented fourth ; this, as the above examples show, is necessary only in oa^ie 
it reaJIy lies above the fundamental as diminished fifth, and a progression 
ff thx following sort : 



74. 




is faulty on account of the parallel fifths. 

Remark. — It may yet be remarked here, that parallel fifths, of whieh the one fifth ii 
diminifthed aod the other perfect, are to be allowed if the diminiahed falhws the per 
fnijifthf but not vice vena, e, g. 



good. 



good-. 



/5. 



not good* 




g 



i 



Oompwe also the Bamark, page 28. 

The progression of the voices takes another form in the diminished 
triad, if the Bass goes over to a chord, other than the tonic triad. A few 
chord-connections may follow here : 



76. 



i 



■:^i=sz 



notpwe. 



% -§r ^ \ s r^^^^^^g 



9 ^ ^ g-jE^ — ^-| ::=5=^ ^-I^— g-^ 



•fn* IT 



I 
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P 



better: 



4 *_-g — l =^=g= P^ 



^ 



=g=^ 



-<^- 



=21 



-SO" 



(Si 



1^^ 



;p^ 



i*^ 



jn9 n 



i 



-«- 



1 



-or 
6 



at 



Js^^N^^ IP 



TII« 



-and othei*. 



The diminished triad of the second degree in Minor allows another 
treatment, since its fundamental can be doubled. 

The succession of two or more chords of the sixths with a progression of 
the Bass by degrees, as in Exercise 70, No. 3, and others, will render 
pecessary one or more voices moving in contrary motion to the Bass, $, g» 



r. 




6 6 



6 6 



6 6 



6 6 6 



6 6 6 



^g^a?^^g 



25? 



i 



The series of chords of the sixth of the 5th and 6th Exercises in No. 70 
can, to be sure, be carried out in various ways ; best, however, if the con- 
sequent succession of the Bass is retained also in the remaining voiaes, $. f 



y§. 




ifli 



d: 



h=^ 



'^^m 



iS 



=F=t 



Govered octaves, as in the 2d and 3d measures between Tenor and BaM, 

re not to be avoided in such cases. It can be deduced from this, that Uf 

SINGLE progressions of the voices which are contrary to rtthy that especial 

importance is not to be attached, in opposrriON to the consequence of 

THE WHOLE, whlch othcTwisB helougs to them^ since the construction of thfl 
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details, although it mnst he as perfect as possible, will always be %x.\ ordi* 
nate to that of the whole. 

Bbm ABK. — ^It IB not to be ignored, that the principle laid down abore can easily h 
misonderBlood by the beginner; however, the laying down of the principle was not t 
be evaded, and it may be added here, in order to ayoid possible error, that a decision in 
these things, in the last instance, belongs only to a judgment fiiUy matured by ezpe* 
rieoce and praetiee. 

Concerning the Signs of the Tharotigh-Bass Notation. 

The numbers and signs of the Thorough-Bass are called in general sig- 
naturesy [in German works Signaturen. — Ed.] Some of them have 
already been explained, as the chromatic sign occurring very often in minor. 
The notation of the chords of the sixth and of the sixth and fourth was 
given, page 48. A stroke through the figure is used, (for example, in the 
Exercises 8, 9, 10, of No. 70, a stroke through the 6 : 0), if a chromatic 
elevation of the interval a half-step becomes necessary ; instead of which, 
however, a $ or Q is often set after the figure (e. g.y 6j( or 6t3, 5t].) Other 
figures will find their explanation later in connection with the chords 
which they concern. 

Formation of the Close through the Chord of the Sixth and 

Fourth. 

In the Exercises of No. 70 we see, through the inversion of the triad, 
the formation of the close previously mentioned, extended and put into a 
much more definite shape. We discover, namely, that the chord of th« 
sixth and fourth of the tonic triad, coming before the dominant triad, indi- 
cates decidedly the close. 



^ 



3 



m 



^ 



w. 



6 
4 



s 



i 



The chord of the sixth and fourth ia frequently preceded by the triad 
of the fourth or second degree. 



80 



^ 



Oi IV 



m 

6 
4 






:^ 



^=^ 



^ 



1 



6 
4 



^8 
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As decidedly now as the ehord of the sixth and fotuth indicates th« 
close, having also a decided inlGlaence in the modulation into foreign keys, 
just so weak is the effect of its entrance under other relations, so that it» 
proper use is subject to certain conditions, which will be treated of later. 



CHAPTER ir. 

Hartnofi^ies of the Seventh {VUrkUmffe}, 

The harmonies of the seventh are founded upon the triads. They result 
from the addition of a third to the fifth of the triad, which [third] forms a 
seventh from the fundamentaL 



7 |. 



§1. 



Not only the various kinds of triads, but also the various kinds of 
sevenths will afford manifold harmonies of the seventh. 

The General JProperties of the Chords of the Seventh. 

The chords of the seventh are not so independent as the most of the 
triads, but indicate definitely a progression, so that they never alonej but 
only in connection with triads, afford anything complete or finished. On 
the other hand, they will render the relations of the chords to each other 
closer and more intimate, and by means of this quality furnish in particular 
excellent means for the connection of chords and for the leading of the 
voices. 

The J>ofninant Chord of the Seventh in Me^or and Minor, 

The chord of the seventh which is most important, and occurs ofteneiEl 
is the . 

DOMINANT CHORD OF THE SEVENTH, 

also called primary chord of the seventh. 

It rests, like the dominant triad, upon the fifth degree, and is formed 
xactly alike in major and minor, that is, from the major triad and mimof 
tventh. 



92. 






7 7 
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In the fundamental position it is marked by a 7 over the Bass note, and 
in onr method of notation, indicated by Y7 



83. 



^m 



0: V.y 



G: V« 



The relation in which the triad of the dominant stands to the tonic 
triad, has become clear principally through the formation of the close 
shown before, (see page 83). The close will come out still more clearl;^ 
through the use of the dominant chord of the seventh. 

The following combination of chords will show the formation of the 
elose: 



84. 



W=-W' 



-•gr 



ZJggSl 



1 



0: V7 



^^^=ft 



a: Ty 



RcMARK.— It is to be remarked here, that the triad folio-wing the chord of the eeyenlli 
b ineomplete ; in both eases the fifth of the triad is waDting. The reason of this will 
appear from vhat follows. 

The striving after a point of rest, inherent in these chords, and the 
resulting union with a triad, is called 

RESOLUTION OF THE CHORD OF THE SEVENTH, (QoAenct). 

If the union of the dominant chord of the seventh with the tonic triad, 
follows in the manner exhibited in No. 84, or in a similar way, it is ealled 

CLOSING CADENCE. 
For the leading of the voices, the progression of the intervals of the 
chord of the seventh will furnish important observations. 

We observe first the closing cadence as the reyitlar resolution of the 
dominant chord of the seventh especially. 

The seventh, as the essential interval of the chord, is, by its relation to 
the fundamental, confined to a definite progression. If the progression oi 
he Bass, which contains the fundamental, is regarded as given, an upward 
rogression of the seventh will appear impossible : 



•». I 



?— 'gs;;r 



m 



i 
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•▼en if, as at 6^ a third voice is added ; whereas its downward progreosioB 
tffords fall satisfEUStion : 



»•• |»-^^:^ I" 



^^ 



1 



Since tks progression of ih^ fundamental by an upward step of a fourth 
or downward step of a fifth is already determined, the progression of the 
third and fifth of the chord of the seventh remains to be considered. 

The third of the dominant chord of the seventh is ahoays the leading 
tone of the scale ; its natural direction is therefore determined by what 
has been said before concerning the leading tone, (page 39) ; its progression 
will follow a half-step upwards, and b will, therefore, not appear so nat- 
ural as a: 



W. 




s; 



gg^i 



In the Example 87, 6, the third, is given to the upper voice, which ren- 
der the unpleasantness of its progression quite perceptible. This leading 
becomes tolerable if the third is found in a middle voice, e, g. 



i 



1 



^7 



This downward leading of the third (leading tone) is therefore to \m 
applied under the following conditions : 
9U If it does not lie in the upper, but in a middle voice, e. g. 

•eldom pracUedbU, 




p:^^^. 



» ' >- ^ 



%=^ 



-eh- 



i 



i 
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b* If ih$ Bass progresses in contrary motion, e. g. 




^^^^s= i 



The reason of the second mle becomes evident, if we obserre the oor* 
ered fifths in the last Example b, between Alto and Bass. 

The leading of the ffth of the chord of the seventh is free. While, 
for the most part, it is crowded a degree downwards by the seventh, reasons 
may exist connected with the leading of the voices, for allowing it to pro- 
gress a degree upwards, as Example 88 b shows, where the D of the So- 
prano is lead to the E. 

If we condense these remarks, we find the following rules for the regu* 
lar resolution of the chord of the seventh, and for the closing cadence in 
particular : 

The seventh progresses a diatonic degree doumwards, while 
The fundamental makes a skip of a fourth upwards or a fifth down 
wards ; 

Just so the third is led a degree upwards toward the seventh, while 
The fifth can he led by degrees, upward or downward. 

Remabk. — By the profession of the third tatoarda ilu seventh^ we are reminded of 
what was said of the fundamental and the diminished fifth in the dimmished triad, (page 
B8). Both intervals are found again in the doounant chord of the seventh. 

Applicatian. 

Except in the formation of the closes, the dominant chord of the seventh 
is, in the middle of a piece, seldom employed in the usage thus far known 
to us, and, if it does take place, only in a position whereby the feeling of 
the complete close is not produced. 

This takes place particularly in cases where the seventh of the chord 
lies in the upper voice, whereby the close becomes incomplete, or, if the 
dominant chord of the seventh falls upon the accented part of the measure 
(thesis), since in the complete close (cadence) the tonic triad must ial 
there. (See page 33). 

Besides this, the chord often appears incomplete through the amission 
of an interval. This interval, however, can only be the fifth, seldom th« 
third, while the omission of the fundamental or the seventh, would entirely 
ftlter the chord and reader it incapable of recognition. 
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i 



e. rarely: d. ^ _^ 



IS^ 



^ 



M 



«= 






^1^^ 



F^f^^^i^ f 



^7 



i 



In a^ b, df tbe fifth is omitted, in c^ the third, and in each case 
the fundamental doubled instead, which doubling affords, by means of the 
tone which is allowed to remain stationary, tho closest connection with the 
following chord, and allows the tonic triad to appear again complete, 
which was not the case in the previous resolution. (See No. 84). 

We add the following remark upon the omission of an interval in the 
chord : 

Through the leading of the voices a chord can appear incomplete ; the 
omitted interval tviUy in most casesy he the fifth of the fundamentai chord. 



Ekcercisesm 



i! g =fc J=gz4 E&^r^: 



6 6 



% t 



92. 



2. 



6 6 



Ei-^F"=r^^^^¥1=g 



-^SL 



:p=t 



X 



6 
4 



3E=^ 



=pi 



^ 



as 



=5C 



§3 



-«- 



^m 



^ 



6 I 



% \ 



^- 



T=\-. 



*^ 



■¥ 



^^ 



9t 6 



^ 



67 
4$ 



--^sz. 



^ 



=F=t 



-jSL 



These exercises require no farther explanation. It has been already 
mentioned, that the chord of 'he seventh, in the position known to us now. 
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\b indicated by- 7, also that the sharp found under it, or in general, all 
ehromatic signs which occur without figures opposite to them, have refer 
enoe to the third from the Bass tone. (See page 55.) 



CHAPTER y. 

The In/versions of the Chord of the Seventh. 

Like the triad, the chord of the seventh can be altered in such a man- 
ner, that the Bass receives an interval other than the fundamentaL 

The first inversion arises, if the Bass receives the third of the fdnda* 
mental ; 

The second, if the fifth of the fundamental chord lies in the Ba&£i, and 

2%€ third, if the original seventh is given to the lower voice. 

In close position the inversions present themselves thus : 




A comparison of these inversions of the chord of the seventhi with 
those of the triad, shows plainly their analogous position : 

6 
6 4 

i2i 



94. 



=f= 



i 



m — J. — Qm " "^ 




These derived chords receive their designation from the position of 
their intervals : 

The^r*^ inversion is called the cJiord of the sixth and fifth. 

The second : the chord of the sixth, fourth, and third, or briefly, chord 
of the fourth and third. 

The third : the chord of the sixth, fourth, and second, or briefly, cJufrd 
of the second* 

Their designation in the Thorough-Bass notation is to be seen above, in 
Example 94. 
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It needs only to be remembered here, that in these inversi. ns, just aa 
before in the inversions of the triad, only the position of the Bass or of 
the lowest voice is essential, and that the remaining intervals can be vari 
onsly distributed among the upper voices, 0. g. 



95. 



P gg.i g^ 



=f= 



=S22Z 



=g= 



-«>Q- 



-»- 



i 



^^ 



6 
6 



4 
3 



4 
3 



1 



^ 



&0. 



9e 



g<g 



1 



Applicatioi/i. 

The regular progression (resolution) of these derived chords is founded 
upon that of the fundamental chord. 

If^ in its case, the dissonancey the seventh, conditioned the progression 
in cue direction, the tendency to the same progression (resolution), will 
also «xi">t in the case of the derived chords, in which the two tones, the 
fundamental and the seventh, eithei appear again, or become seconds by 
inversion. 



96. p 



Eii p^'"r^_ ft 



zs^ 



-®- 



Progressian of the Chord of the Sixth and JFHfth. 

Since the original seventh shows itself likewise, over against the Bass 
tone in the chord of the sixth and fifth, as dissonance^ as diminished fifth, 
the progression of which was discussed above, (page 38), 



97, 



m 



g ^ . ^' Q- 



i 



the resolution of the chord of the sixth and fifth will naturally tab 
plaoe thus : 

G7 
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The progression of the fandamental, as before given, does not appeal 
here, since the & of the upper voice is sustained and transforms itself into 
the fifth. This is, however, only apparent, for that it forms the foundation 
of this connectioD of harmony, the marking below G-7 C, of Example 98 
proves. 

That however, the Soprano, or a middle voice, cannot in notes carry 
out the progression of the fundamental in such cases, lies, beside othei 
reasons, immediately in the character of these voices, which is to be found 
more in mediation and connection of the harmonies, than in laying their 
foundation, which belongs to the Bass. 

Remark. — DeviatiDg progressionB of the fundamental in these cases, such as a freer 
leading of the voices in certain relations would give, are not hereby excluded, only there 
must be an inner connection of the chords. 

^Progression of the Chord of the Sixth, Fourth, and Third. 

We find again here, beside the seventh and its inversion, the diminished 
fifth or its inversion, the augmented fourth : 



99, 



. P=fe^ 



The resolution of this chord follows thus : 



100. 




The Bass, the original fifth, can progress in both of the given way*. 
Progression of the Chord of the Second. 

This chord has the peculiarity, that the original dissonant intervals, the 
seventh and the diminished fifths can only occur in their inversions, as 
second below, and augmented fourth below. 

The progression of this chord is as follows : 

7 7 

Thug the resolution of the chord of the second is effected here thiough 
Ihe chord of the sixth. 

We can perceive in these resolutions, that they are all based upon the 
natural progression of the dominant chord of the seventh, which before 
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was called cadence^ for we find everywhere the same marking of the fund*- 
mental &7 C or V7 I. 

These resolutions will, therefore, themselves form cadences^ only not ©• 
AC complete a sort as those mentioned above, and as those are called perfect 
eadenceSy so these are designated by the name, imperfect cadences. 

Fiew of the Natural JProgresfdon of aU Inversions of the Dom» 
inant ClMrd of the Seventh in varioiis positions* 

a. The Chord of the Sixth and Fifth. 



lod. 




1?2C 



ll^PI 



6 
6 



eI 



-F g J ^^^ 
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1 



6 
5 

.a. 



1 



b. The Chord of the Sixth, Fourth, and Third. 



^^^^^^^m^m 




4: 
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JEixercises in the Use of these Chords. 

A A 

5 66 326 47 



=t 



103. 



zzzac 



2. 3 3 



6 6 6 



6 87 



^E$ 



^^ 



2ZZSI 



ESEE 



-c> — <^ 



3 2 6 



6 
6 



^m^ 



^ 



i^^ 



2 6 



4 
3 6 



6 
4 3 



6 87 



lE^ 



-s^— -n^ 



--sli 



§aE 



6 



# 



f 

3 



87 
6 I 



6. 



ia= 



f 6 



67 

4« 



I?=^ = 



:d=:t 



q^=:i- 



-g — s i- 



^0. 



f 

3 6 



3^ 



67 

4tt 



g 



il^: 



-& — ^ 



3f 



67 

41 



1 



^ 



EE 



=F- 



Observation. — The marking 8 7 in the next to the last measure of the 
second, fourth, and fiffch Examples, denotes that the seventh should net 
appear with the chord itself, but follow after the octave. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Secondary Harmonies of the Seventh* 

While in the case of the triads, three primary chords are requisite to 
establish the key, (the relation to the tonic triad as central point), there is 
needed in the case of the chords of the seventh, only one primary chord, 
the dominant chord of the seventh^ the content of which alone already 
renders the key certain, and the natural progression of which to the tonic 
triad represents the key. 

Reicabk. — The manifest fact, that the seventh of the dominaDt chord of the seyenth 
is at the same time fundamental of the subdominant triad, render^ the relation of the 
two tones G and F, (as fdndamentals of the dominant triads), to their common centre, 
G, (as tonic triad), already entirely clear. (See above, page 22, 8). 

Beside this dominant chord of the seventh, also called primary or 
essential chord of the seventh^ harmonies of the seventh can be formed 
from the remaining triads in major and minor, the relation of which to a 
definite key is indeed undeniable, but by no means so decided as in the 
case of the primary chord. They are called 

SECONDARY CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 

They are to be formed, simply by the addition of a seventh of the /im- 
damentaJ to the triads : 



€h In Major: 



104. 



I 



II ly Illiy IV fl 



6. In Minor: 
KB. NB. 




I J Il^iy Hl'jT' "Tiy 



VIjT ^7 



We come here to chord formations, which, in part, without conneetioB 
with other chords, sound very harsh, and, for this reason, foreign, because, 
as was already remarked above, their relation to a fundamental key is not 
80 decided and clear as that of the dominant chord of the seventh. Their 
use will, therefore, be in part more rare, but not the less adapted for im- 
parting variety and especial coloring to the harmonic succession. 

Among these secondary chords of the seventh* the following kinds may 
be distlDguished : 
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Major triads tviih major -^- ^ 
seventh, * ^ 



in mn&r: 



^m. 



IV. 



▲: VI 5 



NB. Major triads with minor seventh always form dominant chords 
of the seventh. * 

!)• Minor triad with Q ■ — '- — 

major seventh. fft) l I S^ not used as fiindamental harmony. 



1= 



C. Minor triads with minor 
seventh. 



I 



in Ma^: 



in Minor: 



^mi 



0: nm mnr Tlnr A! IVnr 

<» Mcfl&r : in Minor ' 

d* Diminished triads with minor 
seventh. 







C: vn^iy a: n^iy 

in Minor: 

e* Diminished triad vnth diminished seventh, 
€• The augmented triad with major seventh, 



as it is found upon the third degree in minor, is, to be sure, not useless, 
but from reasons before developed in the case of the augmented triad, ii 
very seldom used, and ambiguous. 
Remark.— We find this chord again, with another foundation, in Chapter X. 

Application of the Secondary Chords of the Seventh in Mt^form 

The seventh or its inversion, the second, may be major, minor, dimin- 
ished, or (which concerns the second only) augmented ; it will always in its 
relation to the fundamental press as dissonance to a progression. 

This natural progression is, with the secondary chords of the seventh, 
no other than that already found in case of the dominant chord of the 
seventh, viz., one degree downwards toward the fundamental, if the latter 
noves by fifths or fourths, downward or upward. 

If accordingly the progression of the principal intervals of the chord it 
ound, 
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for the remaining interrals, no new rule is necessary ; the third will be 

led one degree upward^ while the progression of the ffth can be in either 

direction. 

ft. 
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Rehabe.— The deviation from this rule in the progression of the third in Example 
107 hf \A occasioned by the ciroumstance, that the covered octave, which would appeal 
in the regular tueention of the third a whole itep, e, g.^ 
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was avoided thereby. See ]^ge 86, Example 32. ' 

Whether, however, as in Example 107 c, the leading tone should be doubled in tiia 
■uceeeding chord, or the following covered fifths be preferred, 

g"^^ ^ — -I — g"" ^ ^ 
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will depend upon circumstances which can only be judged of in the applioatioa to par 
iticular cases. 

Wat urea (Cadmdng) ProgresBUm of the Secondary Chords of the 
Seventh in Major. 

a, of ih6 f^H degree, 

or: not: 
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Rev ARE. — ^The above found progressions of all chords of the seventh are neither Id 
their positions exhaustive, nor have they been exhibited as the only possible ones. 

The difficulty of forming such progressions lies only in the frequently occurring 
covered fifths and octaves. All the remarks also, which are added above, such as *^ not^ 
" not goody" which, for the most part, refer to the leading of the Bass, (inasmuch as this, 
with other necessary voice-progressions, produces these faults,) are, in many cases, only 
to be understood from a theoreticcd etand point j while such cases and similar ones in the 
practice, even in the so-called pure harmonic structure, must often be judged according 
to the principle before expressed, (pages 52 and 63). 

Since the theory has not yet. succeeded in furnishing positive rules for all cases of the 
kind, the true and false, the admissible and inadmissible in this respect, can only be dis- 
tinguished by means of complete harmonic educcUion and a recUli/ mtmecUli/ educated eair. 
More about this follows later. 

Concerning the especial Progression of the Chord of the Seventh 
of the seventh Degree. 

In the above found collection of the progressions of all chords of the 
ieventh in major, under No. 110, that of the seventh degree, analogous with 
the others, has been led to the third degree^ that is, the progression of the 
fundamental takes place, as with the other chords of the seventh, through 
ft step of a fourth upward or a fifth downward. This progression b tha 
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more unusual one, and is, for the most part, only used in a leading of the 
harmony according to a certain formula (sequence). That progression 
occurs oftenei, upon which ihe diminished triads to which here the seventh 
ia added, is based, (see page 38 and 50), vix., that to the tonio triad. 
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The above Example shows plainly, that the relation of the diminished 
triad to the tonic triad is not altered by the addition of the seventh, but 
on the contrary, becomes more decided. 

It is likewise to be remarked, that, if the chord appears in the above 
position, the third of the following triad must be doubled, (see No. Ill b\ 
because otherwise, perfect fifths would arise ; (See No. 112 a), 



112. 
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ss f^^j-jj:^ 
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or a skip must be used, as at b, a leading of the Tenor which is often 
found, and which, in spite of the covered octave, is very effective. 

It is peculiar to this chord, that only that position of it in which the 
-seventh lies in the upper voice produces a satisfactory effect, while the 
other positions, if not impracticable, still appear less clear. 
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RB]CABK.-^Whether the reason of this ib, that in the se^ienth with its above used 
progressioD, the character of the ninth lies, (as some theorists assert, that the dominan 
ebord of the seventh, with added ninth, is the basis of this chord with its resolution)^ 
which, th agh similar to that of the seventh, is still much mere comprehensive, and 
does not l» oar the Bituati'>n in the middle, cannot here bs farther investigated. 
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The Freer' Treatment of the Third and Fifth in the Chard ojj 

the Seventh* 

Yarious progressions of these interrals have already been used in tht 
previous connections of chords. Ihi^ fifth goes upwards and downwards, 
the third likewise, sometimes goes a degree upwards, and sometimes makes 
a skip of a third downwards. Thid all took place principally in reference 
to, and in avoidance of, covered fifths and octaves. 

Where these faulty progressions do not interfere, the third especially, 
can make still other steps, by means of which the leading of the voices 
often becomes more independent and freer, $. g. 
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&• not good. e. 
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i^^^^^^^^^ 
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g^^ ^ ^^^ is^ ^^^^^ B 



That this leading is also possible in the middle voices, if the position 
admits of it, is shown at c* 

The leading of the Soprano at h is not good, because a zlwp of ark 
augmented fourth occurs in consequence. 

The skip from the fourth to the seventh degree, (F-B), is called the 
Tritonu§9 because it contains three whole steps. More of this sub- 
sequently. 

A different leading of the fifth is possible only if the Bass at the same 
time deviates from the above progression, which is that of a fundamental ; 
as in general, still other leading of the voices will present itself, if we 
search out other than the chord-connections hitherto used. 

The JPreparation of tlie Seventh* 

Thus far the progression of the chords of the seventh has been spoken 
of, but nothing has been said of their introduction 

The harsh effect of the entrance of many dissonances^ and particularly 
«f most of the sevenths in the secondary chords of the seventh^ renders 
necessary a careful introduction of them, which consists in their pre^ 
varation. 

A tone is prepared, if it exists already in the foregoing chord in onb 
AND THE SAME VOICE, and as harmonic tone, so that it can be connected by 
a tie. 
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Sucli pre},aration of a tone is oontained already in the firsf conneotioaa 
of ehords previously shown, $. g. 




115. 



It can be said here, that C of the Soprano in the second chord is pre- 
pared by the C of the first chord ; likewise the G of the Alto in the 
Example following. 

The necessity of the preparation of the sevenths, however, does not 
result alone from the harsh effect of their entrance if they are struck /r«6, 
[enter unprepared], but particularly from the character of harmonic con- 
nection and binding of two consecutive chords, which is especially 
characteristic of the sevenths, and which, without the preparation, would 
not appear. 

The preparation of the seventh can now take place in the following 
manner : 



116. 




O: in rr^yifi V m^ ti 



In all these Examples, the tone which is connected by a tie with the fol- 
lowing like tone, forms the preparation of the seventh. 

In the formation of such preparation, the following rules are to Imi 
bserved : 

a* The preparation takes place upon the unaccented part of th4 
measure (arsis) and must 

b« at leasts be of as long duration as the succeeeding seventh ; it can 
cideed be longer but not shorter. 6. g. 
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Reicabe. — 7%e prepareUion of the septfUhs forms one of the most important parts oi 
the doctrine of harmony, and is to be earried tlirough and practiced with much care^ 
because upon it rests the most essential part of the inner and most intimate connection 
of harmony. 

If here also exceptions in the practice can be adduced, we may still again be re- 
minded, that they are even nothing else than exceptions^ which prove nothing against the 
importance of the principle of harmonic connection, but can only be intended and judged 
of as called for in a concrete case by the position and relations. (Page 44 — Remark). 

These exceptions occur mostly with the minor sevenths^ as tho less harsh, as those oi 
the second and seventh degre^, and ara then always softened by good leading of the 



An especial exception, howerer, to the necessary preparation is formed 
Dy the seventh of the dominant ^ordy also called the essential seventh 
This is the one, which, through its relation to the tonic triad, enters [wit 
an effect] the least harsh and foreign to the fundamental key, and does not 
require preparation in all cases. 

Of its farther use the following may be remarked 

Th0 dominant seventh does noty to he sure, require preparation^ yet %ts 
free entrance demands the presence of the fundamental^ if the leading oi 
the Yoices is to be ^ure and without harshness. 



US. 




Remark. — ^The so-called passing sevenths, which of course, as such, cannot be pre- 
pared, conform to the rules of the passing notes, which are explained later Concerning 
(he passing sevenths, see Chapter XYIIL 

The seventh also of the seventh degree in major and minor (m the last 
dase, the chord of the diminished seventh), by reason of their espeoiid 
tharacter do not by any means always require a preparation. 
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Bocercises. 
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The Connection of the Chords of the Seventh among themselveB* 

The progression or resolution of the chords of the seventh, took place 
in the former Examples, always through the triad of the fourth degree 
above, or, which is equivalent, of the fifth degree below. Instead of the 
triad, a chord of the seventh of the same degree can also follow. 

The progression of the voices suffers hereby no alteration, only, in this 
case the third of the first chord of the seventh will serve as the necessary 
preparation of the following seventh^ and will therefore not progress, but 
remain stationary, e, g. 



130. 




Here the third of the dominant chord, the B, forms the preparation of 
the following seventh. 

The peculiarity in this connection of harmony is, that in ons of th 
chords of the seventh, the fifth will always be wanting. In Example 120, 
the fifth of the first chord has been left out. If several chords of the 
seventh succeed each other, the fifth will always be wanting in eiaok 
aUemate cboid. 
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The following rule maj therefore apply for connections of harmony oi 
this kind : 

If two or more chords of the seventh follow each other m the funda- 
MBNTAL POSITION, the fifth is omitted in each alternate chord. 

Exercises. 

4 6 

1. 3 3666 777 
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Application of the Secondary Chords of the Seventh in Minor 

The nse of the secondary chords of the seventh in minor is more lim 
ited. Many of them show themselves, to be incapable, or indefinite and 
ambiguous, for chord-connections as they were applied in major, others 
form, in their cadencing progressions, heavy, unmelodic steps of the voices. 

A chord of the seventh formed as the first degree gives it, can afford 
no progression analogous to the above, since the following chord connectioi 
b not conceivable. 
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RxMARK. — ^Ei'feii if with the aboye eombifuUion of intervaU, progriM» m mm T i 
fcrmed, such as perhapa : 
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■tiU tbiB would hardly be admissible as proof that we have in this a ptDgre«d<« of I 
ehord of the seyenth of the first degree in minor. 

The resolution of the chord of the tecond degree is into the dominavi 
and is very frequently used. 
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A progression of the chord of the seventh of the third degree is no( 
jnpossible, 
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it is ambiguous^ however, and might be better adapted to C major than to 
A minor. (See Altered Chords). 

It may be remarked here, in addition, that the ffth in this chord, as 
augmented interval^ will always go upward one degree. 

The chords of the fourth and sixth degrees are unnsnal, because the 
leading of the voices in their resolution becomes inconvenient and un- 
mclodi 1, 
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The forced character of most of the above progressions is unmistakable, 
and prevents their frequent use. 

The seventh degree in minor brings an important chord, which is geneiu 
ally known under the name of 

THE CHORD OF THE DIMUHSHED SEVENTH. 

A resolution of this chord in the manner of all the rest is impossible, 
since it would necessarily result in the triad of the third degree, which was 
already represented above as doubtful and ambiguous. 

Instead of this, its progression, as with the chord of the seventh of ths 
seventh degree in major (see page 68), is based upon the natural progres- 
sion of the leading tone, upon which this chord rests : 
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As the fundamental of this chord (leading tone), progresses a half step 
so the seventh also moves a halfst&p downwards, while third and ffth are 
led just as regularly as with the other chords of the seventh ; especially, 
however, in many positions (No. 130 a) must the leading of the third be 
accurately attended to, because it easily produces faulty progression : 



€u not .* bm ^ c» 



If 

irhereas the position at b and c gives to the third greater freedom. 

Reicare. — ^The natural progression of this chord, as well as of the chord of the seventli 
of the seventh degree in major, to the tonic, has occasioned the older teachers of har- 
mony to find the basis of it in the dominant harmony ^f the seventh. They conceived 
of this chord with a ninth (major or minor) added to it, and the fundamental omitted 
whereby arose both chords of the seventh degree. 

Whi 6 we refer to that whieft\ is taid later (in Chapter IX.) of the chord of th« ninllk 
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we ear. only briDg forward here as reason for the view offered, that this assumptlc i of 
the chcrd of the ninth is needless and far-fetched, and that for practical purposes, th« 
■implicitj of the harmonie system has been preferred to the more excursive explanation 
of it. 

For the application of the chord of the diminished seventh, observe in 
addition the following : 

The diminished seventh^ as the mildest of all, needs no preparation 
(See page 72). 
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The foregoing and all previous exercises of this chapter, which, of coarse, 
only have the object to assist us in learoing to use mechanically the chords 
thus far explained, and to test the rules and remarks laid down, have some- 
thing inflexible and stiff in their structure, because the great number of 
chords of the seventh could only appear here in the fundamental position 
and because the introduction of many of them upon our present stand 
point, which did not allow us the selection of other means, was difficult, and 
could only appear forced. 

What follows may serve as explanation of them: 

Tho fundamental of these chords of the seventh makes everywhere the 
eadencing skip of a fourth or ffthj as is to be seen from the leading of the 
Bass, only, in the third exercise of Nos. 122 and 131, there is found, seem* 
ingly, an exception. In the fourth measure of the third exercise of No. 122. 
the Bass tone, to be sure, remains stationary, the progression of the funda* 
mental is, however, contained in a perfectly regular manner in the twc 
chords: A7, D7. The Bass tone could here remain stationary, because 
we have already learned the inversions of the dominant chord of the 
seventh, and can therefore use ihem. The case is the same in the fifUr 
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measure of the third exercise of No. 131, where the progression of tha 
fundamental A7~d takes place with a stationary Bass. 

In the second Exercise of No. 131 the chord of the seventh of the thira 
degree in minor is used, and, it may be assumed, that irith this introduotioD 
H will not appear unnatural and harsh. 



CHAPTER VII. 



The Inversions of the Secondary Chords of the Seventh. 

Through the inversions of the secondary chords of the seventh the sam€ 
derived chords arise^ which have already shown themselves before with the 
dominant seventh, viz., the chord of the sixth and fifths of the sixths 
fourth and third, and of the second. 

The variousness of the third, fifth and seventh of the fundamental har- 
mony occasions no alteration in the treatment of the inversions. For 
although the major seventh changes, through ifiversion, into a minor 
second, and the diminished into an augmented, still its progression will 
ensue in the same manner as has already been explained above. 

g t « ^ 




There is need of no new rule for the progression of all these chords *f 
the seventh. Only, that of the seventh degree in major and minor 
requires, as was before remarked, a little caution on account of the easily 
occurring open fifths. 

Somewhat more concerning their treatment may follow here. 

Progression of the Chord of the Seventh of the Seventh Degree %n 

Major, 

6 4 6 

6 6 not: 3 6 2 4 
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All these inversions of the chord may be used, only the last, the chord 
of the second, will most seldom be in place, sinoe the resolution into th^ 
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chord of the sixth and fourth oould only occur in rare cases, and at most 
as passing chord. 

We must not allow ourselves to be misled in respect to their usefulness 
by the crowded position in which these chords are exhibited in No 
133. It is only important, as was mentioned before, whether the seventh 
comes to lie above or helow the fundamental (see page 69), and posiJ;ione 
of the chords of the sixth and fifth, and of the fourth and third of the 
following sort, 
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appear more satisfying, because the seventh lies ahov$ the fundamental. 

The chord of the diminished seventh requires a manner of progression 
similar to the foregoing e, g. 



135 




^^l 



That here likewise the third inversion, the chord of the second, will be 
that least adapted for use, is shown by the unsatisfying resolution into the 
chord of the sixth and fourth, a chord which always requires a careful 
treatment, concerning which chord, what is necessary follows later. 

That successions of fifths, which arise through resolution of the chords 
of the sixth and fifth, and of the fourth and third, in this manner : ' 
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are to be regarded as faulty, has been already mentioned above, (page 76). 
Concerning the succession of this sort of fifths, compare also page 29, Nos. 
16, 17, and 18. 

With this exceedingly pliant chord, the position of the fundamental as 
respects the seventh produces no such material difference, as with the chord 
of the seventh degree in major ; the seventh can lie ahov€ or hdow the 
fundamental, the similarity of sound of the augmented second to the 
minor third, will always impart much mildness to the chord and cause iht 
former only to be felt as such in reference to the key. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

l%e €7u>rd8 of the Seventh in connection with Chorda of ths 
various tone-degrees otiier than those thus far used* JOecep^ 
five Cadences. 

The known rule, that the seventh must, in the resolution, progress one 
degree downwards^ verifies itself, to be sure, completely, in the connections 
of chords previously shown, but it has as little positive authority as any 
thing else which, under other conditions, and in the great variousness of 
chord connections, is subject to necessary alterations. 

In the movement of the seventh or of its inversion, the second^ every- 
thing depends upon the progression of the fundamental. If this is of 
such sort, as in all the cases hitherto shown, that without the downward 
progression of the seventh no inteUigihle and satisfying result would be 
produced, then also the above rule will have full application. 

The progression of the fundamental, however, can entirely set aside this 
direction of the seventh ; it can either remain stationary or even pro- 
gress upwards^ e. g. 

This leads us to the possibility of connecting the chords of the seveniit 
with chords of tone-degrees, other than those hitherto used. A few knowa 
kinds of chord-connections now follow with remarks, in order to be able, 
in attempts at new formations of the kind^ to proceed according to critical 
principles. 

We begin with the dominant chord of the seventh. 

It has been mentioned before, that the resolution of the chords of the 
seventh in the manner hitherto used is called cadence^ and that of the 
dominant chord of the seventh closing cadence. 

If any chord other than the tonic triad follows the dominant chord of 
the seventh, the natural inclination to a close is either delayed or entirely 
%et aside. 

The expectation of the natural succession experiences hereby a disap- 
pointment, and for this reason these connections of chords are called 

DECEPTIVE CADENCES. 
Deceptive cadences arise thus everywhere, where the progression of the 
dominant chord of the seventh does not result in the tonic triad, but leadf 
to otJier chords. ' 
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Some varieties of them will next be explained. 

1. The connection of the dominant chord of the seventh with, triads^ 
other than that of the tonic, with a progression of the seventh by de 
grees downwards. 

a* Connection with the sixth degree. 

In Major, In Minor, 

199. 




This chord-connection (deceptive cadence) occurs very frequently. 
The effect of this progression is not so decided with the inversions ai 
the chord of the seventh, and is therefore more rare : 



In Mc^or. 



4 
3 



6 
4 



Indfinor. 

6 

6 6 



140. 



a: V« 



0: V^ ▼! 

b« Connection with the third degree. 

i 



hitUr position : 
7 6 




141. 



Rbmabk. — ^The attempts with the inyersions of the ohord are omitted here and in wbsl 
follows ; they are easily made. 

This progression becomes more decided under the application of modui' 
■lation : 



143. 



6 






#' 



7 



i 



V7 a:V — 'i 



^ 



The connection with the triad of the third degree is also possible io 
minor, but this as dissonant chord (through the augmented fifth) will make 
\ farther succession necessary. 
7 6 



143. 



•^ . . TT tTWf trr 



IIF VI 



8. TTie connection with triads^ the seventh remaining stationary. 
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a* With the second degree. 

144. 



88 



impraeUoabU in JUmot. 



- — - ^ 



0: Viy n 
'h. With the fourth degree. 



iD-^^s: 



a: Viy !!• 



In Major: 



InXinor: 
6 



145. 



0: v« 



IV 



* ^ ^ 



k-. 



^^j^^ ^fefe^^ i^a 



a: Yn 



The Gonnection of the dominant chord of the seventh with harmonies 
of the seventh of other degrees beside those before used, is likewise pos- 
sible. A few of them follow here : 



146. 



I 



Wt Degree: 
2 



9d Degree : 
6 
5 



-g^ 



:«:=r 



if=8= 



Minor: 



4fl 



M Degree, 



J 9 g . Q lC 



0: V.y Tlij- 



-V Iff' 7^ ^ 

Viy in,y V^ AtViy A:Vy Ill'y VI 



If we modulate into other keys, the possibility of new connecticiui 
extends itself greatly, e. g. 

a. With a downward progression of the seventh. 




147. __^ 

0: VyDiV^ 0: Vij- b:txi«y a: V^ F: Viy A:VyO:Tiio 

b. T%« seventh retf turning stationary, 
14§. 




C: V^E^iV.^ 0:V.yBb:V7 Ai V^ 0: V.y A:V.jre:V.7 



8. 2%0 connection cf the chords through an upward progression of the 
teventh. 
This case can occur with the common cadence (V — I). 
a« With an exchange of the progression of various voieee- 
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not: _ 



-^^±i £d ^^^^ h^ ^ 



149. 



for-' 

7 6 



7 6 



E ^=:g±Eg=£ pg^^ ^^3;^:^ 



1 



Throagh the step of » third, of the Bass, the downward progression of 
the seventh becomes impossihie, sinoe the covered octave oooorring thereby 



150. 



^B^^^ 



i§ 



1 



is in any case faulty. 

In the remaining voices this progression of the ftmdamental oannot W 
introduced. 



151. 






^ 



rg ^^t^is. 



^g r- \=^ 



iLll these Examples are faulty. 

b* TTie funckimental remaining stationary : 



153. 




^^^^^^^=d^= ^=r=? F=^ 



0: I 



The fdndamental serves here as so-called stationary voice. (See later : 
Organ point). It must however lie at a distance from the seventh, and 
tiie following progression would be faulty : 



153. 



C 



4 
3 



i 
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tt 



€• Through chromatic alteration and with modtdatum. 



1»4. P 



f 
k 3 



f 



6 
6 



t 



gjsxg- 



-^^ 



-ys^. 



•=€' 



^^ 



O: V7 G: V7 



i 



=s^ 



4 



5:=3?»=}I& 



S^ 






i-7 



0: V.y O: V- 



Viy a: TLfij 0: Viy Ff : ▼7 






d. Through contrary motion of the Bass with modtdation into othw 
keys. 

Lbs 



155. 




r-^o 11 "w - Hffl 1 



K 






0: Viy d: Viy 0: Viy b|^: Tii»iy a: Viy d: vnOiy 0: Viy F: V^ 

(See above, No. 149.) 

The foregoiDg catalogne of ohord-conneotions gives only an indication 
of possible combinations. The object of them was to call attention to 
the manifoldness of harmonic progression and its capability for con« 
struction. 

Concerning the worth of these and similar chord-combinations, criticism 
can only decide in especial cases, since their right use becomes possible 
only with a proper attention to their introduction, their su^ccession, their 
rythmical weight ; in short, their whole situation. 

The particular character of a piece of music, the peculiarly formed 
leading of the voices through the application of a motive or thought^ and 
the like, can lead to such combinations of harmony ; to apply them, however, 
upon speculation, to produce new and strange forms in any case, in ordei 
to appear original, would probably in few instances so succeed, that the 
intention would not be apparent. 



Eocercist^* 
5 87 



7 7 



156. 



Li^^ 



^ 



:»=?c 



1 



2. 5 



4 6 6 6 
3 4 6 4 



ggdfe^^g -gBsM 



'2667 



■;:si 



g ' ' ci ^" 



i 
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lis 



£ 



6 St 



6 
2 5 



3 



6 6 



6 6 
5 5 



15=32: 



6 6 



7 7 



B^^ 



S^ 



z: 



£^ 



0. optn po&Uion, 3 6 6 7 



§L^^ 



::»:^ 



£ 



£ 



47 



=1=^ 



IMI 



^J3$E 



SI 



f 6 
3 4 



i^e 



7 
7 f 



i 



T^X 



:i=x 



-g— s<- 



=i^ 



6 7 

4 1 6 J8r 



6 6 4 6 7 

6 4 3 6 6 4 f 



iL^ 



^ 






¥ 



6 
5 



i!r^ 



^=?=^^=T=^ 



6 
4 7 



g^ 



Remark. — ^The open position of the 6th exercise has reference to a leading of the Toioes 
adduced page 84 ; farther on, it can be abandoned again. 

The Secondary Harmonies of the Seventh Connected ivith ^fhords 
of other Tone^JDegrees or Keys* 

A few more connections of chords with secondary chords of itc seventh 
may here follow. To adduce all cases of the kind would be m impossible 
as it would be without object. 

a. With regular progression of the seventh. 



157. 




-M 



O: uiy ni 



=ip^^^ii^^E^p 



-© fo~ 



0: in^ IV in.y P:V.y 0:IVjG:Viy 

better: 



not ' better* 



AinT'^ III 



•- § 



VI;rG:V7 i 



WVf mf » WH*ij 



b« With free progression of the smjenth. 
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■"•^^^%^fei^^ 



O: ni^ gTYi^ G: ni^ o: Yifitj G: ni^ a: Yi^ G: nij' o: yu^^i^ 

Kevaak. — The reason wLv the last example is not good, lies in the sc called erii» 
nUitinni therein found, the explanation of which follows later. 

C« The seventh remaining stationary. 

a, b, e» 

^ ' 7 6 

159. -**--- 



d. 6 
6 



6 
4 



Q. J S «a X_ 



^^ 



jJS^sa^ 



G: II.) 



IV 



The last chord-succession is often used. It forms a delay of the oaden- 
oing progression of the second degree to the fifth, through the inserted 
chord of the sixth and fourth of the tonic triad. Its chord of the sixth 
also often appears between this chord and its resolution, as in Example c« 

The chord of the diminished seventh is often used in like manner : 

6 



Tb 



r 



^i); 






i^=:V^/=ai: 



vn0.y 0: I 



Here also the natural progression is only delayed through the chord of 
the sixth and fourth. 

The mechanical combination of such chord-successions may be left to 
personal practice and investigation. The advantage of it will lie in the 
insight gained into the relations of chords, and therefore is not to be 
esteemed so insignificant as it might at first appear ; this [practice] will, 
in fact, stand in about the same relation to composition, as the technical 
Btudies and preparatory exercises, to the practical bringing out and repre- 
sentation of musical works. Both produce aptness and skill, educate the 
powers, and render intellectual productions possible. 

It may here only be remarked in addition, that the relation of the 
seventh to the fundamental and its progression must always be regarded 
as the criterion of the above combination. If this is pure and the remain- 
ing voices form none of the before mentioned faults, then the chord- 
ombination can be used for particular cases. 



»«-^^^^ 



Exercises. 

7 
6 6 



I 7 



^^1 
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^^- 



6 

6 6 



7 6 2 6 



i 



Ste: 



4 7 
7 3 5 6 



7 6 6 

6 5 6 4 6 



1 



1 



3^ 



^r 



4. 6 



6 6 
6 4 



7 7 



^m- 



^ or- 



w 



6 
4 



6. 3 



6 6 
5 4 



ss§ii^^ 



3i: 



le- 



:3= 



6 
6 6 

—! r- 



6 7 
4 S 



^ 



§He 



7 
5f 6 



6 

4 7 



6 7 

4f 



^^^ 



--P-^ 



n 



T. 5 



4 i9r 6 

6^^2« f 2 6 7 6 4 



87 
6 t 



^m 



zfisizry: 



■?f^::=z^ar=i^^ 



g^EE^^ 



f 6 



4 
3 



t^^k^^^M 



^ 



i 



K3H£ 



Remark. — ^Many of the eases above adduced could not be taken up in these exereises, 
because they are based upon modulation, which is not particularly explained until later. 
(The sixth exercise makes a little application of modulation.) Many of the above Ez- 
unplcs would also have become smoother and less stiff and strange, by the applieatioB 
of modulation. 



CHAPTER IX. 



On Chords of the Ninth, Eleventh and Thirteenth, 

If most text-books are found extended discussions respecting these chord* 
formations. 

The views which can be plausibly maintained respecting them are var^ 
ous. and will lead to the s&me practical result. We can assume 
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Either that this combination of intervals is to be regarded and treated 
SB real chords ; 

Or, that they, as unessential chord-formations y either belong to the sits . 
pensions, or arise accidentally on account of a voice remaining stationary. 

In the first case, the explanation of their use, especially through their 
inversions, becomes very extended ; and also obscure, (since in the four- 
voiced movement one or more of their tones or intervals must be omitted) 
because they are then easily mistaken for other chords. 

In the second case their explanation becomes much more simple. 

Remark. — ^The chords of the ninth, as well as those afterwards named, are a relie 
of the old so-called thorough-bass doctrine, which was fond of conceiving of every 
eombination of tones, however accidental it might be, as an especial chord and taught 
its treatment, without arranging the many chance chord-phenomena under a definite 
system, and thereby made the whole doctrine of harmony much more difficult and 
diffuse. 

Without being able here to enter into the theoretic reasons which class 
this kind of formations with the accidental ones, the possible simplification 
of the harmonic system without real practical disadvantages, determines us 
at once to the last view. (More respecting this in Part II.) 

In order to gain a clear view, the formation of these unessential chord 
will be shown, and remarks added. 

If we add a ninth to the dominant chord of the seventh, a chord arises, 
which is known under the name of the dominant chord of the seventh and 
ninth. 

In Major : In Minor : 



163. 



P^B 



In major we find the mxLJor, in minor the minxyr ninth. 

This chord is used in the pure harmonic structure, as in similar relations 
the dominant chord of the seventh itself, with preparation of the ninth or 
of the fundamental ; and cases of the following sort, where both tonef 
enter free 



163. 



i 



^ 



=f: 



m 



are to be censured on account of their stiffness and want of oonneetfea* 
TVi9 {preparation can be effected thus : 
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ttUtr: 

I ! I ^1 • 



1«4. 




-i 



-LcL 



^^^ife^i^^iB 



9 6 

7 4 

Jg 



I 



ms^i 



How far the first examples are to be reckoned as belonging to the sus- 
pensions, and the last to other accidental chord -formations, cannot be 
explained until later, in Part II. 

Remark. — From the chord of the ninth in major they derive the chord of the seventh 
of the seventh degree, wliich we have treated of fully before ; likewise the chord of the 
diminished seventh from the chord of the ninth in minor, in order to be able to forin 
their cadencing progression in a manner analogous to that of the other chords of the 
seventh, since it is said, that these chords are themselves dominant chords of the seventh^ 
to which the ninth is added, and the fundamental of which is omitted, e, g. 



165. 



5: 



0: V- 



fe|=:j^^-^#=ff; 




Through this arises, with the first, the complication that we must accept of ^100 chords 
tf the seventh of the seventh degree in major ; one, the natural cadence of which is the 
following: 



166. p 



i 



the other as derived from the dominant chord of the seventh, while it remains the sim- 
plest way to refer to the character of the leading tone upon which the above chords 

rest 

That many musical text-books accept also of secondary chords of ihe 
seventh and ninthj renders the explanation of many harmonic formations 
still more complicated, and is just as little necessary, since none of these 
tones are to be introduced without preparation, whereby, in their whole 
treatment and succession, they differ in no respect from the suspensions. 

That which, according to the practice, as well as according to a more 
simplified theory, applies to the chords of the ninth, will apply in still 
greater measure to the chords of the eleventh and those of the thirteenth, 

The strange and frightful form of these chords is the following : 



V 

7 



13 

I' 

7 



»•*• i=f^t^^B 
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In tlio pure four-voiced moyement they can, of coarse, never be appliei]« 
since, through the necessary omission of many intervals, they will a|)pear 
simply as suspensions, e. g.y 



16§. 



IT 



i 



and even in the polyphonic movement they will not distinguish themselves 
at all, in their character, from the suspensions ; in the more free stylo, 
where they also appear without preparation, they can be regarded as 
changing notes. 



CHAPTER X. 

Chromatic Alteration of the Fundamental Harmonies. Altered 

Chords* 

The chromatic alteration of oAe or several intervals of the fundamental 
harmonies has a double effect : 
Either it produces a modulation, 

Or, it gives to the chord a new formation not hitherto used by its. 
K, for example, the major triad is altered in this manner, there arise 
a* Modulations : 



169. §!= ^^gE^iiigpE^^i^ 



Through C||, the diminished triad of the seventh degree in D major or 
I) minor, or the second degree in B minor ; 

Through El?, the C minor — triad ; 

Through Eb and 6b, the diminished triad of the seventh degree '^f D? 
major and minor, or the second degree of Bb minor. 

The last two alterations are mere transpositions of the same chord into 
0ther keys, viz., Cb major and Cj| major. 

b« New Formations: 



ITO. 'gl^^^^^^^^^ 



Of these, the formations a, b^ d, f, oan indeed be produced accident 
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ally thrcagh iy-^on^s (passing tones); they have, however, nc harmonk 
value. 

It is otherwise with the formations at c and e, which maintain harmoni 
(accordliche) significance. 

The first form of the triad (c) is known under the name of 
THE AUGMENTED TRIAD. 

This chord was found before upon the third degree in minor (see page 
43) ; it appears seldom, however, in this situation, as has been previously 
mentioned, but more often as triad of the firat^ fourth and fifth degrees 
in major, with chromatically raised fifth. 

Its origin from the passing tone (6^) to the next following (A) is easy of 
explanation, as also its progression, which is determined through this tone 
(Q^) as augmented interval.' 



.1 

The inversions of this chord can also be used. 



ira. 



6 
4 



6 

t 



6 

% 



t^^^^t^^sN^^ 



0: I IV VI IV viio 

Although these chords appeared for the most part in passing, or through 
preparation of the augmented fourth, they can also enter free in case of a 
rapid change of the harmony : 



hJ=*P= 



^»=y=^= tt 



173. 



f. 



E^; 



i 



To the augmented triad can be added not only the dominant seventh^ 
which occurs most frequently, but also the major seventh of the first and 
fourth degrees. 

a* The augmented triad in connection tvith the dominant seventh : 



tT4. 




0: Ym 
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1l« In connection with the seventh of the first degree : 




175. 



OS i;^ IV 

C The addition of the seventh to the augmented triad of thefourik 
degree is very rare : 



7 




6 
6 



4 

3 



f 



^^^^^^^m 



"«• \<hL.S-^J^^ 



j=j^=g4rgz^ 3t 



0: IVjyTiio 

In all these chord-connections thus far, the cadencing Bass progres- 
sion, {e. g,, V-I I-IV) has been used : some examples, however, may show, 
that these chords treated of can also be used with chords of other degrees, 
ftnd a various progression of the Bass. 

or: 

6 6 - 6 

7 7 6 4 3 5 iT, 

6J6 6f6 .J 598 f^^ 3 b 6 



ITT. 






ii= 



:2^2=^M2 



r 



^^^^^p 



^j^ 



C: V-y «:TiiOn 



It 




0:Viy«:V.y I 0: in IjT^J^ C: in IjyQ:V.y 



These occasionally strange and rough sounding harmonic combinations 
■cquire significance only through the situation which they occupy, and 
especially, if in a certain degree an inner necessity leads to them. 

If it is the province of a text-book to call attention to the possibility oi 
such harmonic formations, it is aiso its duty to warn the beginner against 
over valuing the worth of such stimulants ; to advise him in general, not 
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io occupy himself with such things and speculations, until he is ftiUy 
versed in the treatment of the simplest harmonies of the simple purs 
harmonic struxiure, A too early occupation therewith, and intentional 
seeking out of especial effects will render difficult, and probably impnBsible 
the clear view, and the insight into the simple, fandamental features of 
harmony, and turn away the sense from the chief thing to secondary 
matters. 



Exercises* 



ITS. 



& 



1* 6 6f 6 6f 3 6 



r. — 
6 - 

% 



3^ 



-©-^ 



6 6 
2. 3 2 6« 6 



ifaeE^s^ 



6 5S 6 6S 6 2 



6 

47 



i 



-©- 



s 



zgsz 



6 6S 

6 4 6 

3. 3 2 6 7 6 



i* 



=?!=«= 



^ 



6 6 



6 7 7 



■s^ 



Effi^ 



4. 6 



7 6 
3 6J 6- 



NB. 
3 6ir 6 



m 



ZJSl 



^ 



Rbmabk. — ^In the fourth exercise the augmeDted fifth has been used, eyen with the 
minor triad of the second degree (at NB), which in this connection does not sound im* 
natural This would correspond to, the formation / before in Example No. 170. It 
is seen from this, that with a natural leading of the Toices, many new^chord-formatioDfl 
can be gained. 



From the formation e of example 170 



^1 



^ir= 



(which also occurs 



under the name, double diminished triad), arises a harmony which is much 
ased, vi«1 

THE AUGMENTED CHORD OF THE SIXTH. 
The first inversion of the above chord gives it : 



179. 



isiyfefe 



According to its progression, which is determined by the augTMrdsd 
nxth^ the original chord belongs here to G minor, the fourth degree of 
which, C minor, with a raising of the fundamental, goes to the fifth degree. 

Wherever this chord appears with its natural progression shown abov^ 
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Exaaiple No. 179, the lasi chord shows itself as dominant. The 
proof of this lies in a few harmonies formed like the augmented chord of 
the sixth) the augmented chord of. the sixths fourth c '^d third, and the 
augmented chord of the sixth and fifihy the explanation of the basis of 
which follows farther on. 

Remabk. — ^The relation, in which the augmented chord of the sixth stands to the just 
noticed chords, allows its origin to he referred to the same source. See later. 

The augmented chord of the sixth has the peculiarity, that its third 
only (the fifth of the original chord) can be doubled in the four-voiced 
movement : 



180. 



^m^^^ 



gi=^g^ ps^^^ 



Of the remaining positions of the original chord (the so-oalled double 
diminished triad), the first (fundamental position) can be used three- 
voiced, but very seldom, the third (second inversion), also four-voiced, only 
however, in a very open position. 



better: 




1§1. 



Reicark. — ^The chromatic alteration of an mterval of the minor triad is already con- 
tained in the formations of Nos. 169 and 170, and thus needs no fiEirther investigation. 
Just so the chromatic alteration of an interval of the diminished triad will either pro- 
duce major, or minor triads, or formations which are already found above in the place 
referred to. 

Thus the formation of the triad in Ko. 170, d will be like the following, wh'eh ii 
found in major : 

hettm' in open potMon: 



C: vno 



i^ 



i 



-Sr 



' Hub ehord bears, in many text-books, the name : harah diminished triad, (hart ver- 
minderter Dreiklang). 

The like chords, if they may be so called, appear generally only accidentally, in />aM* 
Mijgr, and their progression proceeds in accordance with theur interyals, that is^ augmented 
fatervals progress one degree uptoardSj diminished intervals dotentoarde. 

The chromatic alteration of an interval '>f the chord of the seventh haf 
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been, in part, already mentioned, where to the chromatically altered triad 
the seventh was also added (page 92). This occurred with the augmented 
triad. 

Among the remaining secondary chords of the seventh^ the chrchroatic 
alteration of one receives an especial importance. This is the Jhord 
of the seventh of the second degree in minora which, in the following /om. 
produces chord-formations much used. 

The chromatic raising of its third 



183. pj 



If 



i 



gives the following inversions : 



1§4. fc— 




-^^^ 



Of these inversions, the second is the most important and is much HMd. 
the rest are unusual. 

The chord resulting from the second inversion is known under the 
name of 

THE AUGMENTED CHORD OF THE SIXTH, FOURTH AKD THIRD. 

Its progression is based upon that of the fundamental chord, that is, as 
the chord of the seventh of the second degree leads, most immediately to 
the dominant^ so also will this. 



1§5. 



a; ifipf V — - 



If the fundamental of this chord is omitted, the augmented chord of ths 
siadhy already found, arises, the progression of which to -the dominant if 
hereby explained, (see page 94) ; 



With omiwion of 
the Fundamental : 



186. 



a: no* V A, ii0.y V 



or, for oomparisor with No. 179, in G minor : 



Fundan'.eintal chord : 



t87. 



O^iro. raUing Aug. chord ofihe eicethy 
of the third : fourth and third : 



Aug.oh&rdiff 

thesiaaO^: 



=te 



«?- 



W 



a: n<*n 
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RsMAHK. — ^It may be mentioned here, that the formation of the augmented ehord 
of the sixth, fourth and third ean be already reached through the harth diminished triaa 
{hart verminderier Dreiklang) mentioned page 96, to whieh a seventh is added ; that, 
the resolu'ion, however, must become a different one, since that was considered to be on 
the seventh degree^ while this is found upon the second. 

Instead of the fundamental of this chord, the ninth of the fundamental 
chord ean be added, whereby the 

AUGMENTED CHORD OF THE SIXTH AND FIFTH 
arises. 

Its origin is as follows : 

foUh&ui Fundamentdl : InversUms: 
Fundamental teiih ninth: with eUvaiion a, ^« ^ ^21 

chord: 0/ the third: 5 3 



"^^^^mM^^^^^m 



Of these chords, the one resulting from the first inversion a, the aug» 
mented chord of the sixth and fifths is best adapted for use, the others 
are rare. 

Its natural progression is likewise to the dominant, but always produces 
wkraXieL fifths : 



189. it— 



.^^^^ 



t=i'3^ 



These progressing fifths, which do not belong to the most unpleasant ones, 
are avoided either through an earlier resolution of the fifth (the original, 
above-mentioned ninth as suspension), as in the following Example (a)^ or 
through a skip of the same into the third, whereby the augmented chord of 
the sixth results (6)^ or most frequently, by the third and fifth remaining 
stationary while the sixth and the Bass tone progress, whereby the chord 
of the sixth and fourth is inserted before the resolution (c)^ which chord 
can be here regarded as a prolongation of the suspension. 



190. 



h 



^^^^^^ ^ ^ m 



not : better : 



Bejcabk. — The addition of the ninth does not justify explaining this harmony as a 
«hord of the ninth ; the ninth has here, as everywhere, the same character as suspeo- 
lioii, as appearti very pUiinly firom the progression a/ just so the p^-ogression at b and 
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€ aDswers completely to the treatment of the BOspenBions, as it alsc (aA fifth in the alwvt 
chord) requires a preparation. 

It would follow f'*om this, ihut this harmony should be taken into consideration first 
in connection with the suspensions, it was however necessary to moition it here, b^ 
cause the question of the origin was under discussion, and it was not the mtention, by 
the above expressed view, to oppose a generally received appeUation, 



I. 3. 



6 
2 6 



Exercises. 
6 6iBr f ; 



6 7 



6 
d I 



^»*-^^ 



fe 



-fi»- 



^ 



^ ^rJ^r f^ 



f 

6 3 S 2 



7 6 64 6 

« 4 3 4 1 



^m 



W- 



2 7 



« f I 



S 2 6 



I ? 



-f^ — ^ 



^i^ 



3E=3= 



^M: 



:F=p 



jy— If 

32 3-»63 6t 



i?^ 



3^ 



t=E 



^ 



At the close ^f this chapter we survey once more the broad field which 
was opened in it for harmonic formations. We have found much which is 
generally known and adapted for use. Much appeared to us unadapted 
for use and worthless. Nothing however showed itself in its original condi- 
tion, everything had received an addition, eisiperienced an alteration, in a 
•certain sense, adornment. This forsaking of the original gives us occasioa 
ito refer once more to that which was remarked on page 93. 

A long time indeed elapsed, before these harmonic transformations 
were discovered, and a still longer, before they became common property ; 
much, which until now is unadapted for use, may with time be developed, 
but, in order that the healthy inner germ may not be lost, we cannot ad- 
vise the direction of the whole effort, out of desire for originality, to the 
discovery of new harmonic forms, or the immoderate use of them and devia- 
tion from the primitive. 

Smce all these transformations serve more for adornment, and it might 
be said, for the more elegant carrying out of the simple fundamentaf idea, 
we may venture to use them only with discrimination if we do not wish to 
overload the work of art, and thereby ourselves be reckoned as wijbbout 
taste. 
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At the elose of die exhibition of all essential hsrmofties and their most 
immediate use, may still follow a brief view of them, their varieties and 
derivatives. 

View of €Mtt Chard& beUmging to a Major or Minor Key. 

L FUNIXAMBNTAL HARMONIES. 
«• n^ Triad, h, l%s tAord <ifHU WMmO L 



i 



A. The varieties of ths Triad: 
M^ifTf Mincff DiminUhed, Augmented, 



$ 



Major Triads, 

CfHt^Ma^orSeaU: * OfiJUMimarSotde: 



^ir^ 



O: I IV V a: V n 

Minor Triads. 
Qf1h0M€0or Scale: Qf the Minor Seaie: 



I 



^ 



m 



O: u m Ti a: I IT 

Diminished Triads. 

OfUuMa^SeaU: Cf me Minor SeaUt 



i 




0: th9 a: n® tb^ 

Augmented Triad of the Minor Seale. 



i 



■ S,— -Hie wmfiftining augmented triads see tinder IL : Altered Ohoifis^ 

Inversions (Yersetznngen) of the Triads • 
«• 7%e chord qftke etaOL 



i 



h. The chord of the ekiXh CMdJowrih. 
6 
6 4 



^ 
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B« The Varieties of the Chord of the Seventh* 
The dominant chord of the seventh or primary chord of the sAvntt 
b. Secondary chords of the seventh. 
!• Dominant chord of the seventh (major triad with minor 8eTaitk)i 



Formed alike in ifaiwr and JlOnor: 
7 7 7 



^^ ^ ^==m= 



0: T« 



o: Viy a: Viy 

b« Secondary chords of the seventh 
L Major triad toith major seventh 



In Mdfor, 



In 



1^^ I 

O: It IVt 



'7 ^^7 
% Minor triad tvith minor seventh 

In Mc^or. 



^jr 



In 



0: ni^ nim Tim 
8. Diminished triad with minor seventh 

In Ha^or: 



rr^ 



In Minor : 



im 



0: yis9m 



I 



▲: n^q 



4. Diminished triad with diminished seventh (chord of the diinmiifc<< 
■eventh) 

In Minor: 



▲: Tn*iy 
S. Augm/tnUd triad with m^j'or seventh 

In Minor: 



I 



^> 
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Inversions (Yersetzungen) of the Chords of the Seventh. 

Om f^ chord of 5. TK6 chord of Ihe 9, TK^ehordiif 

1h4 Hath and Jink: HoBth^fawrth and third : Ihsuotmd: 

6 
6 4 

6 3 2 



I 



1 



=^ 



3*- 



n. ALTERED (oHBOiuiiaiiJ.T OEiiion>) OHOBDa 

The augmented triad, formed from ihe major triad : 
InMafor 



^iM)^^ 



b« The augmented chord of the sixth^ formed 
1. From the minor triad with raised fundamental (so-called doable 
diminished triad) : S 



|i 



2. From the chord of the seventh of the second degree in minor. (See 
the following chords) : 

C» T?ie augmented chord of the sizthj fourth and third; 

d. The augmented chord of the sixth and fifthy — ^both formed from 
ihe chord of the seventh of the second degree in minor : 



BaMnoqf 
ths third: 




With the ninth ftwn 
WUhout Fwndamwtal, the fundamental 
4iiu0, chord qf the eioBlh: and without the latter. 



^ 



^ ^^^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On ModtUaUon of a Basscbge of MuMe («Miet TbnMftM). 

The term modidatian has a varioas siguification. Formerly was imder* 
stood thereby the way and manner in which the succession of harmonies 
is arranged to a vocal part. In the later sense is understood the digres- 
sion from one key into anoiher. The name, digressive tnodukttum^ which 
is sometimes found, would be no pleonasm according to the original signi- 
fication of the word. 

According to the import of the term, it will next be important, to learn 
rightly to recognize and determine each occurring modulation (digression 
into a foreign key) ; farther on, in Chapter XYI., the means for modula- 
tion will be discussed, whereby the capability of recognizing the latter is 
more fully supplied. 

A modulation arises^ if a harmony foreign to the previoy^ key ap- 
pears. 

The previous key is then wholly forsaken, and the harmonies must be 
reckoned to the new key, so long as no harmony, again foreign to it, appears 
which effects a new modulation. 

Thpis in the following Example : 



193. 




3E 



■msz 



OS 



I 



:3=:S 



^ 



4- 



4- 



fe^ 



-Sr 



J V \l pt 



7}, 



P=|g 



O: 
«r e. 



i 



i 



is a modulfttion to D minor in the third measure, because Gjf-E-G^BIz, 
belongs no longer to C major, but undeniably to D minor, whereas in the 
fourth measure it is doubtful whether the triad, which is foreign to the 
previous key (D minor), is to be reckoned to C major, or to the O major fol* 
lowing, while the modulation to A minor in the fifth measure is unmis' 
takable. 

The dominant chord of the seventh, as also the chord of the diminisfied 
seventh, are, as the chief means of modulation, never to be mistaken ; all 
the remaining chords are ambiguous, that is, they can belong to several 
keys. 
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Thus iLe G major triad belongs not exclusively to major, but is also 
sub-dominant to D major and sixth degree to B minor. 

This ambiguity often allows the modulation to be recognized first 
from the succeeding chords, as in fact, the decided modulation itself can 
be formed first through the dominant harmony of the seventh with its 
derivatives. 

The musical ear itself proceeds very simply in the apprehension of a 
modulation : it always apprehends the foreign hancsvr as belonging to 
that key, which is nearest related to the ruling one. 

Thus, for example, in 



103. 



— "^ ~S — 

-rr Bg 



the major triad of D in itself considered, would belong to *ht k^j of D 
major ; in connection, however, with major, it will be most imu^^diately 
recognized as dominant to Gt major, and the following chords first <»u de- 
termine which key becomes the ruling one. 

There follow here some more exercises for practice in searching out t\ * 
modulations ; for the farther discussion of this subject see Chapter XY/ 



f 



194. 



§3= 



Eacercisea. 



6 
6Q 6 



7b 



i^: 



0: I G: V» 



p5 

T 0: IV 



-^.^S. 



^EEt 



IV V« 



I p: Tn9m 



I C! I 



niy V 



A-i^ 



6 6 
4 5 



*^EE 



■ ^ip^ 



2 6 



^31 



m 



6 7b 



=t=^ 



6 

b 5b 



f 6 



g 



f 

7 3 



^^ 



-g=2^ 



6 7 
41 



6 6 



t 2 6 



7b - 



6 
6 



6 

t 



w^--jr4 ^l-rf^3=£TTf fTn^ g gg 



« 



?!i^ 



I 6 



-« St ^ 



6-7 

4-« 



-fi.JL_ 



-®-i- 



8. 5 6jy 
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^ 



6 

4 7 



^m 



i 



^ 



;;ia: 



SS 



3 6 



4 



ffl 



60 

4 3 6 87 



-(i-o~ 



=t=F 



1^ 



f 



4 
3b 



4b 4 
2 3 



6b 6 
4 5 



6 

4 



6 6 
6 6 



j^ . ig=} ^g^^ 



=^^«^ 



g-' ^ ' g sr- 



i^"^ 



3EE 



q=t 



6 

fib 



« 

4 7 



32 6 



^^^§ 



^^ 



c£t 



=!— gl- 



f 
6 3 



SZ 



^ 



4 6 
2 6 



^r 



^=^ 



zstr:±: 



-ars- 



ii 



The m(i\iuI&tion can be indicated in the same manner as in the first 
exercises, acc(>idiA^ to which the letters indicate the key and the 
Koman numbeH^, hb ^\) know, the degrees upon which the ohords in que^- 
fcioD veil 
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PART II. 

ACCIDENTAL CH0BD-F0BMATI0N8.— TONES TOREION TO THK 

HAItMONY. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Suspensions. 

The simultaneous progression of all roioes to the following chord, par- 
ticularly if, as in our previous examples, it takes place through no 
metrical variety of the movement, produces a certain measured character 
and monotony of the musical sentences. 

A new chaining together and binding of the chords, and a thereby more 
interesting change of harmonic connections arises, if the voices do not 
everywhere progress simultaneously ; if one or several of them linger in 
their places, while others already form the component parts of the next 
harmony. 

The most important manner of thus linking harmonies together, and the 
one to be preferred is the 

SUSPENSIOK. 

This arises through the delaying of a progression of a voice, which is ex- 
pected at a definite time, or even necessary, and in such a manner, that the 
voice, which has to progress one degree downwards, in order to occupy its 
position in the following chord, lingers still upon the tone of the first 
chord, while the others progress to the second, and this voice does not past 
ever into the harmony until later. 

In the following connection of harmony : 



i 



1^5. 



^=*= 



i 
i 
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the Soprano can linger npon the C daring the entrance of the secoLd chordi 
and pass over later to the B in the following manner : 



196. 




Just so a suspension can be formed from Example No. 195, through th« 
delaying of the Tenor : 



107. 




=^T 



^^ 



'^ 



That which is characteristic of the suspensions is, that they form a dis* 
sonance against the harmony with which they appear, and that they thereby 
act as a means for harmonic connection, since they render the necessary 
relations of two chords more intimate through the resolution expected. In 
this respect they have a similarity with the sevenths, in common with which, 
as connecting intervals, they require preparation as well as resolution. 

The dissonant character of the suspension is, to be sure, not always con- 
tained in the interval of it which disagrees harmonically with any particular 
voice ; cases can occur, where the suspension disagrees as interval with no 
one of tiie other voices, but where the character of the suspension appears 
only through situation, position [in the chord] and progression ; as in Ex- 
ample No. 197, where the tone of suspension forms a chord of the sixth 
and where only the unusual appearance, as well as the entire situation o« 
the triad of the third degree, combined with the progression of the Tenor, 
produces the character of the suspension. 

The above examples give the rules necessary in the formation of the 
suspensions : * 

A suspension can be formed with a descending progression of ^ voim 
by degrees^ under the following conditions ; it must 

1. Be prepared^ and 

2. Resolve itself 

There will, therefore, be three things to observe in connection with tha 
suspension : its preparation :he suspension itself and its position, and 
its resolution (progression). 
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a. T?ie Preparation. 

The preparatif^n of a suspension can take place through either compo* 
nent part of a triad. The sevenths also are used for preparation 
although more rarely ; most often the dominant seventh. 



through the oeto«« of the Fondiuneiital: 



Through the third: 



=i= 



r-gl J \- a —\- f s-'V-'J zi 

-— » g I g- Ho o 



J»8. 



|~| |~t|^«L 



SBl 



M 

-A — t 






G: I 



^= 



I'z 



7 6 



I A:Tno« 



0: I 



1^ 



^^ 



i 



Through the ./^.* 



-^J- 



#8^ 



it 



98 



S ^ 8 



4 



I » 



fe^ii 



0: I O: V Ti 0: I 

Throo^ the donUfMiU $w«nih : 



IV 



I mtYvfiif 



I 



sJ-^ 



sJ=i 



» ■ r =^== F|g- 



1 



"gy 



i; g — ^ 



11 



6 - 
4 3 



9 8 



i 



uSSZ 



^^ 



0: V- 



A!Y 



The preparation takes place upon the arsis^ the si^spenston it»elf 
enters lA ihe thesis. Besides this, the rule mentioned before (page 71) ap 
plies, viz., that the preparation may be of a duration eqtuil with or longer 
than the suspension, but not shorter. 

b» The Suspension. 

The entrance of the suspension at the thesis has just been mentloiicf ; 
its position in other respects should be still more particularly ezplalneiC 

The suspension can appear in any voice^ before an interval of ih 
iriadj^^ore the seventh, only in rare cases. 
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Suaptnaions before the Oeta^fe of the Fundamental : 



109. 




Before the t^ir<2: 



^-4^-^r^ 



i B 



5 - 
4 3 



IffiZ 



3 - 



6 - 



m 



m 



0: IV I I T 

Before th6 Jffth rarely, only tn certain positions: 



IV 



1^ 



ii 



m 



^^=h- t^i f 



-^TT 



6 5 



I 1 

2 — 



^- 






1^^ 



C: I 



F:I 



0:1 



' Concerning the suspensions in case of the fifth, reference may be made to 
that which was remarked in connection with Example No. 197. Thus the 
first and third examples will be entirely in the character of the suspension, 
while the fourth is not to be called a suspension at all. If. a seventh is 
added to the chord, as in the second example, the dissonant character of 
the suspension immediately shows itself. 

That the seventh can but seldom have a suspension, appears from the 
fact, that it [the suspension] would necessarily be formed in most cases by 
the perfect octave, which in and for itself is only an interval of reduplica- 
tion, and can never come into a dissonant position (a)^ except as in the fo^*' 
lowing Example b^ where the octave is diminished. 



1 



-?2Z 



-«~ 



i 



8 

ztc 



7b 



^ 



-$- 



^ 



If= 



^ 



^ 



84 7b 



P^jjE 



1 
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In the first case the seyenth will always be a pcusing one. 
C. The Bescluiion, 

The resolution of the suspension ensues, as was remarked lefore, in th$ 
game voice, by a step downwards. 

RxMABK. — ^WaVB of resolution wbieh deyiate from this will be abown later. 

Here ii is further to be observed that 
• The tone of resolution (the tone which is delayed by a suspension) can he 
contained in no other voice ; only the Bass or the lowest voice can receive 
ii without disadvantage to the harmony. 



«k not: 



ft. Mt&r: 



c not: 



d. KB. 



901. 



^ m.hniM ^i.^ ^ -j^^ Jii 



w- 



X 

4t- 



f^ 



i 



i 



-09- 



I 



*: 



i 



In Example a the Tenor steps from A to C, which last, in the Soprano^ 
is suspended by D ; in Example c the Tenor receives the O, which, in the 
Alto, has the suspension A. Both reduplications are faulty, especially be- 
cause they concern the third and ffth of the chord. In Example d at 
NB., the reduplication takes place with the fundamental. In this case 
the effect is better, especially if the consistency of the leading of the ▼oioei 
necessitates it as in the following movement : 



TMrd: 



M3. 




Rbuabx. — ^It may still be remarked here, that the doubUng of the fandnmeDtal 
always assumes the distance of at least an oetaVt and that the doubluv^ in nniBon ii 




the MBpension ean indeed appear in such proximity, only between Bass ^nd Tenor, €V 
with the voice which lies next to the lowest 

The lowest voice, commonly the Bass, has, however, as the one whieh 
determines the chord, the power of counterweight against the dissonance 
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of the suspension ; rednpHcations are therefore admissible, if thej art 
based upon a good leading of the voices, e. g. 



t03. 



3??: 



i 



-« — I g SI 



:#= 



^^ 



6 
5 



9 8 



t i 



i 



P 



i^if::?^ 



i 



The faulty progression of the Soprano and Bass in the last example be- 
eomes clear, if the suspension as mere delay of the progressiou of the 
voice, is taken away, through which means the open octaves appear : 



^^pi 



904. 



The relation is the same with the fifth-successions, lAaA. are ooverel 
Arotigh the suspension : 



ao5. 



^ 



^^ 



^1^^ 



Here, however, the considerations will rule, which are to be had in view 
in the case of the covered ffths in general, since position, situation, pro- 
gression can permit such leading of the voices, without the unpleasantness 
of the fifths appearing. 

We condense these remarks into the following rule : 

The suspension does not remove parallel octaves and fifths ; the follow 
ing progression will, therefore, be faulty : 



"^'W- 



^ 



i 



ParallcJ fifths of this kind are not, however, to be unconditionally rejected 
if through the movement of the other voices a compensation is made foT 
the unpleasant succession, so that they do not appear too plainly. To givf 
positive directions regarding them is impossible; to reject them always 
would confine us too mucL 
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The suspensions in the Bass, which occur oftenest htfore the third of 
the chord (or, which is the same thing, before the chords of the sixth and 
of the sixth and fifth), allow of no reduplication in the other voices. 



[^ 



«: 



^^m^ 



i 



S07. 



6 - 



5 — 
4 - 
2 - 



i 

2 



I: 



E^ 



^j^ 



The suspensions before the fdndamental and the fifth rarely show them« 
selves practicable. 



30§. 



(i 



E^ 



^ 



M JO — 1 71^ ■ 1 to-. 



--^ 



it 



^m 



3 



4 - 
8 - 



- g ' ^ ' g — 5— F- 



^^F^" 



ig^s: 



-g- 



fi^EEg 



^i 



The indication of the suspensions in the Thorough-Bass notation is, in 
part, contained in the previous examples. 

If the suspension lies in one of the three upper voices, its interval from 
the Bass is given at the same time with the resolution, e. ^., 4 3", 9 g, 79 
the remaining figures determine the chord where it becomes necessary, 
e, g,^ the chord of the sixth | ® the chord of the sixth and fourth | ^ 



or 



7 6 
4-. 



If the suspension lies in tho lower voice, the chance intervals of the 
remaining voices are likewise indicated by numbers, e» g,y |Z) or in case 

of the chord of the seventh 4— ; the dashes which follow denote that the 

voices retain their tones during the resolution of the suspension. 

The suspension in the Bass is also marked by a diagonal stroke above it 
and the corresponding chord set over the tone of resolution, which 
plainer as concerns the latter, e. g. 



too. 



i 



m 



i 



i 



:M- 



eI 



6 
\ 6 



6 
\ 6 



:iz5tr 



^^^^m^^^^^i 



In the succeeding examples the first manner is chosen, as the most 
oommon. 
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Exercises. 



^fe 



6- * 

*3 -3-g ^-^ » 



'-' il 



>• 3 6 98 



^peS 



O: I 



IV V7 I n.y 




6 
6 



g^=^^^3; " I r i i - 



6 
6 



7 65 

4- 7 7 

9 8 3 — 6 6b ^ 



^EB 



43 6 



6. 



70 
4- 6 
3- 4 



2 7 



i 



:x=it: 



7 65 



3= 



-«>^ 



^-^ 



6 6 6 — 

987 6 6 44 31 



6- 6 4 

6 4 3 2 6 23 — 



fj^^ 



P 



IS 



-«-■ 



^ 



^ 



^ 3-6 6 

3lz 6 2 — 4 3- 6 



9 8 7 



^ l^^j-T^^[^zJB g^i^g 



6 9 6 7 6 

662 664 637.. 6- 



W- 



'^Bf^^-4¥- 



4- 6 — « 

76- 3 26 434 



i 



^st: 



-iSH^ 



SE 



-jflZT 



6 
7 6 6 6 t 7 



^ 



::^=::3= 



lauiz 



12^=^ 



It will be to the purpose in the working out of these and the sucoeed- 
ing exercises, to separate the voices and write each upon an especial sta£ 
This notation, in ihe manner of a score, affords a better view of the course 
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of each particular YoicCi and is in general a useful preparatory exercise in 
score reading. 

Here, however, it becomes necessary to write the voices, which, in the 
pure harmonic structure, must always be conceived of as voices to be sung, 
in the clefe which have always been allotted to them, the knowledge of 
which is indispensable to every musioian. The knowledge of these dels 
can be very soon attained by attentive practioe, and through comparison 
with those already known. 

Remark. — ^The knowledge of the Alto and Tenor eleft is requisite ^r the understand 
!sg and reading of soores, since many voices and instruments are exelusively or partially 
written in these clefs, and the Soprano clef itself; which occurs more rarely, affords 
with various instruments, which are tuned in a particular way, an esi^ecial facility ta 
reading. 

The olef which is used for the upper three voices, Soprano, Alto, and 
Tenor, is called the G-cUf. 

For the lowest vocal part, the Bass, the F-clef or Bass clef used before 
is still applied. 

The situation of the C-clef always indicates the place of the ono€ 
marked [middle] C, and in such a manner, that for the Soprano this C is 
found upon the lowest^ for the Alio upon the thirds and for the Tenor upon 
iiie fourth line, e, g. 



Soprano-cUfi. 



Alio-^sUJk. 



^i— l|a=°.!^^ 






^ 



The most common compass of the voices exhibits itself in these olefii 



thw 



I rn 1 1 1 [ i if 



JMthOsf. \\^_ 






^^m 



>— ^ 



^ 



m 
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BEifi'tK. — llie origfii of these yariouB olefs from the mostsimplo foundalio.i, from tin 
■o-called Tablature (commonly a system of ten lines, upon which all the voices wer« 
written, with especial designation of the lines upon which the principal tones, F, C, O, 
e*me to stand) is interesting, its farther explanation would here, however, lead us 
too far. ^ 

The easiest method of impressing these clefs upon the memojy, is 
probably, to observe accurately the position of the 0- triad in the various 
voicoB, whereby the tones which lie between and on each side are easily 
found out. 

Thus the position of the complete C- triad, with doubling; of the fundft- 
nental, will be : 

1% the Soprano: 



|¥^«=?c= 



inVieAUo: 



In ih6 Tenor, l«st in the position 4lT. — #-o- 

*ths chord of the tiath and. fourth : "H-** — m — a 



nfthe chord of the Hoeth and fourth : 



•-101 



The carrying out of the first exercise of No. 210 in these olefs foUowa 
here : 
211. ^ ^ 

=21 



SOPSAHO. I 



Alto. 



ifBirOR. 



Bass. 



P 



■M 



m 



-^^^^s- 



EE 



1 



=25- 



-<fi=^- 



gsfe^sg ^^ 



fi$; 



=?z= 



53E 



i 



mm 



7 



6 6 
- 4 



6 

V 



F 

IV 






1 



The working out of these examples requires, with all observance of the 
rules thus far given, a skillful and a freer leading of the voices in relation 
to their position, since the necessity of a better position of the suspension 
often renders necessary even an alteration of the position of the voices, 
which we have hitherto always endeavored to make as uniform as possible 

In this manner the open position of the voices will come, of itself, and 
again be necessarily exchanged for the dose position where necessity and 
conformity with the end in view require it. 
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In thifl ezehange of the position of the voict^s, the following rules mutft 
DO observed : 

The voices can never, 8imultaneouslT| move by degrees or skip ^ut of their 
Mcessa'.y position from one chord to another (foreign one), except in indU 
vidual cases in the transposition of one ajid the same chord into »ther 
positions. 

Any voice can forsake itspositum^ if one or more remain stationary upon 
one tonA. 

The following carrying out of Exercise 8 of No. 210, will make this 
plainer . 

319. It 8 4 



6 NB 



BvrBARt 



Aui*. 



TnrOB. 



Bav 



=fe*-«^ 



r^-* 






i 



3scz±: 



e:3 



isz 



-«— A- 



is=- 



T-® ?5 •^ 



Srf^ 



2- 



^ 



3=11 



^ 



6 9 8 7 5 



62664 fi37 






-p:=»: 



S^ 



O — O 

e: I — IT 



~ 7 aO- d P,y Bb Hb Bb O7 F 7 
— 7 no^Bbim V^ i Iv rFiV^ IBbiViy 






7 NB. 



r:~-t 



L^=L?=2d& 



^ ^ 



a 



i 



9 10 



11 



12 



S^t^g^ 



-«-i 



ill 



w 



^•.r — ^T-©. 



.^ 



=^- 



;^i!a:^ 



-«-^ 



g 



81^ 



fef:^. 



re 



J g - 



ipz"_^ 



5=E: 



^ 



7 6 
5 



iigf^ES^ 



7 6 - 



— " ii — ft ft 

26 4347665 1 7 



-^ 



=n: 



75< — g- 



g 



A^Pf D 7 e 
11O7 V 7 I 



o: y«t I IT 



F7 Bb 



00 

II e: I IT 



The following may serve as explanation of this treatment. 

The close position in which this example begins, is forsaken in the fiflh 
measure, in which the open begins, and remains until in the eleventh 
measure the close position again appears. 
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This was effected throngli a freer leading of the Soprano and Tenor. 
The first makes a skip, in the fifth measure, out of its position into the 
seventh £b (at NB.), a skip which can take place if the fundamental ia 
already present and remains stationary (as here the F in the Bass) ; in 
like manner it forsakes the position in the seventh measure, by a skip into 
the fifth, G, the chord remaining stationary, whereby the suspension comes 
into a better position. At last the close position is attained again through 
the better and free leading of the Tenor in the tenth measure. 

Suspensions from Below Upward. 

Suspensions from below are only in a few isolated cases to be regarded 
ab such ; most progressions of this kind arise gut of the suspensions from 
•fbove, before treated of, through contraction (abbreviation) of the i 
with a farther succession in a upward direction, e, g. 



913. 



fe 



^^=^ 



from: 



^ 



m 



The suspension from below can take place in connection with the pro 
gression of the leading tone : 



314. 




m^^^- 



=r 



i 






also with several intervals, which progress a half-step upwards, especially 
with those altered chords, which receive augmented intervals through 
elevation, e, g. 



215. 



^ss 



4- 



c^-Jbf^=bz=?. 




r^ 



P 



J-J- 



fe 



:iJ- 






-Ml 



i 



Observe here, that as before, the tone of resolution (harmonic tone) 
jDUst be in no other voice with the exception of the Bass. 

Rehark— The last of the above examples brings us the same tone-combinatKNi 
wMoh presented itself before (page 64) as chord of the seventh of the first degree id 
minor, and which was explained as unfit for use as fundamental harmony. (See paga 
14). That, in the above application, it it to be considered as suspension of the leading 
tooe, requires no fuilier explanation. * 
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Of other suspensions, especially those which progress a wh^tkB step upwards: 



816. 



^ ^^A 



r-JJ- 



2S£: 






^ 



=g=l:t 



g^i 



some show, of themselves, the unnaturalness of their progression ; and 
some the theory must pronounce not genuine, and unfit for use for the pure 
harmonic structure, however often they may find place in the practice. 
If these false suspensions should be carried out after the manner pre- 
viously shown (No. 213), faulty progressions would show themselves, upon 
which they are based : 




Suspensions in mare than one Voice* 

Suspensions can occur in Inore than one voice at the same time * 



8unpen»iona 
Ib two Toiees: 



218. 




In three yoiees: 

J «— J ! 



i§^§^ 



The chord of the sixth and fourth frequently shows itself as doubU 
suspension, $. g* 



319. 




Freer Movement of the Voices in the MesohMon of the Sus^ 

pensions. 

Preparation, entrance, and resolution of the suspension took place in the 
previous examples by means of tioo chords, since the voices which did not 
take part in it remained stationary during its resolution. The same can 
also take place with three chords, whereby the interchange of chords and 
the leading of the voices becomes still richer and more manifold. 

This takes place, if, during the resolution of the suspension, several of 
the remaining voices, or one, usually the Bass, progress at the same time^ 
■ad > 7 this meapa form a new harmony 
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For example, \^ progression of the Bass : 

930. 




r.^ I — ii,j y I 
By progression of more than one voioe : 



JiSl. 




^g^SSiS^IS 



' 7 

3 : 



EEE^ 



-«L 



^ 



=^ 



0: I n Vpi 



It: 



-^- 



5 
4 
2 



I 

3 



IV VflO TI 



Ji 



is^p^- 



I V^ a: V^ 



Zjss: 



i 



In all these examples the resolution of the suspension ensuci regularly 
during the progression of the remaining voices to a new harmony, of which 
the resolution-tone is, itself, a component part. 

Bemabk. — ^It may here be remarked, in ezplamition of the view conceruLig chords ol 
the ninth expressed in Chapter IX, that many places in which the ninth occurs, and 
which are recognized by many as chords of the ninth, can be explained m the above 
manner; as in Example 221 b^ where the cadencing Bass progression F-B could 
be easily explained as the progression of a secondary chord of the seventh and ninth, ii 
the above explanation of a suspension of a ninth with the use of three chords were not 
much more simple and did not lead to the same result, and, as with all suOsequent ex 
nmpleSy present itself in the same manner : 



Suspension of a ninth 
with two chords: 



with three chords: 




^=^ 



>ds: better: 



'f 

Ooncemmg the mn& whion enters free, we will speak later in oonne<ifcion with the 
Organ-point 

It may still be added as completion of what was said in Cluipter IX, that as a reasoo 
a^rainst independent chords of the ninth, the impossibility may apply, ol biinging them 
into such inversion with the fundamental^ that the latter is brought into immediate 
inrozimity with thd ninth, as can always take place with the ohord* of ^ oAVAoth, e. g 
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In the same manner four chords can be applied with the suspension, if 
it Btands before a harmonic tone, which is not contained in the remaining 
voices, e. g, ^ 

WiihotU suepension: -^ 



92i. 



2 3 4 



2 3 4 



fe t l ^ £ ? ^-^ ^^ =l^£g^E&^ 



^ 



6 



9 6 6 



f 



^ 



.-i 



G: 



IV n Yu9 Yi 



l^g 



-•2^ 



i 




5 6 6 

7 9 6 4 4 7 4„7 



:PI?P 



t^^^ 



Efe 



6 7 7 



?5c:_fiU=i::-, 



6 7 6 6 6 
82 2 6-4 6-6 46- 



^^^W^eeeS^S^ee^ 



^t=F 



6 7 4 7 



6 6 7- 

4 6 7 4-3 



3 6 9 7 4 7 



6 
9 4 - 



{ i^-'m^ ^^fej ^ 



!^ 



-«-i- 



^ 



6 jy 

4 4 
2 3 



6 



? I 



6 
4 7 



s 



m. 



7 jy 



6 ^ 
4 2 



6 7t| 9 



6 - 



6 
4 6 



6 7 



35 



■32= 



:^ 



^ 



S 



pg 



=t==E 



t^^^E 



7 6 - 4 6 - 



:t:=i 



iife^£ 



:?»■ 



6 



6 4 7 



7 

4 6 
8 2 4 



6- 
6 



■=?^=-:^ 



^4*-- 



323^ 
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7 - 6 

432 7 367 46 



2 7 



I . 



mm 



-^ s^ 



-«- 



6 6 
5 4 7 



'7* 8 6 4 7 



itee 



^ 



i^ 



^^ 



-p-=#- 



5^ 



U 7 
4 
3 



3 2 



- 6 - 



5 
43 



8. 



— «- <g I"? 



i^iipc: 



s 



3 6 



-(SL 



-T-»- 



^ 



::^:=p:- 



7 6 7- 

4-6 fi 7 - 

I 3 2 6 4 ..3 



%m 



t- 



9 6 



5- 
9 6 431 



^^^^^^ m 



i 



Between suspension and resolution^ other tones can he inserted in the 
same voice. 
These can be : 
1. Tones which belong to the chord, e. g. 



336. 



'f^- 






tfrtig: 



2. Tones foreign to the harmony, changing notes, e, g. 



=g= 



rp — ?- 



i 



M7. 



^ 



it^ 



iAj_^.j_ 



«: 



1^ 



The explanation of these and similar instances is completed through th6 
exhibition of the passing and changing notes found farther on. 

Instances also occur, in which the suspension receives no^ resolution 
at all, e, g. 

Uitually in tMa mannsr : 



i»8. ^=^=J-J4 -a_J-=n = jVJ - J I , r-H; 



They have arisen from the following passages, by omission : 
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999. 






'^M. 



U 



^]=i 



t^ 



p ' t f ; =? 



■«- 



1 



The anticipation of a tone, which i» more rarely used than the BUtfpen- 
fiion, id the opposite of the latter, and consists in this, that one or mote 
voices allow some tones of the next following chord to be heard tarUir 
than others, and before the metrical division allows us to expect them. 

With notes of long duration, and in a slow movement, this manner of 
leading the voices occurs seldom or not at all, since the harshness of the 
dissonances which appear here would amount to unintelligibleness; it is 
mostly shorter parts of measures which are anticipated, e. g. 



930« 




The similarity of this movement of the voices in its metrical form, with 
that which general musical instruction comprehends under the name 
syncopated notes, is not to be mistaken ; the latter, however, are formed not 
by anticipation of the chords, but by after-striking (Nachschlagen) of 
them, or they have merely rythmical significance. 

The movement of the voices can here also be freer under some circum- 
stances ; for example, a harmonic tone can be anticipated, other than that 
which is intended at the entrance of the chord, as in the known closing 
formula : 

:is or: ^ 



331. 



? 



^- 



:sz 



9 



^ 



1 



As antithesis 'to anticipation may yet be adduced the after-striking of 
harmonic tones, which has a similarity with the suspensions, in so far, as 
also h«'*e preparation and- resolution take place, but differs again, mate- 
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rially as its character expresses itself more in the metrical and rythmical 
movement, for which reason it also always appears in more extended suo* 
cessions ; the suspensions, however, appear under entirely other conditions, 
singly or in greater numbers. 

The following Bass would be a succession of such after-struck tones : 



Allegro. 



932. 




^ 



^ 



rjfc 



^=^ 



'M -^ S>- 



P 



EE 



r=t 



Here would also belong that unison passage from the overture to 
* Leonore " (No. 3) of Beethoven : 



1133. 



i 



-ffl-f- 



=d: 



m 



w^- 



fet^; 



I^F 




— •# T^ TS^ 



>-^^- 









^ fc £ S 



Efe felj^Efe|^g^^Efe{felfe^^ 



El^ 









4 



iii^i^g^^^feS 






=p 



•^sT »-• 



Igl 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Organ JPainU StaMonary Faices, 

An especial manifold character of the harmonies, and a mingling of them, 
arises by means of one or even more than one of the voices remaining 
stationary upon one tone, and by means of the chords thereby accidentally 
formed. 

We frequently meet (particularly in the Bass) as well at the beginning 
of a composition, as in the middle and at the conclusion, at the point 
where the cadence should begin, with a long sustained tone, during the 
continuance of which the remaining voices, apparently without reference to 
it, continue their harmonic movement. 

If this tone lies in the Bass, it is called 

ORGAN-POINT [Pedal Point] ; 

f such prolonged tones occur in the other voices, the lattei are called 

STATIONARY VOICES oa STATIONARY TONES. 

Remark. — Many give these last also the name Organ-Point, but inoon*eotly. - 

The tones, which are adapted for remaining stationary are the tonic and 
dominant; they also occur together, 

Remabk. — Attempts with the third of the triad, which in later times have been 
instituted by many composers^ betray too plainly to the ear the unnatural and £ar sought 

The harmonic connection, as well as the progression of the remaining 
voices takes place, always, during the organ-point, according to the known 
rules, so that the next lower voice assumes the conduct of the harmony, 
and in general without regard to the stationary tone. 

Before we enter more particularly into the manner of treating the organ* 
point, some examples may follow. 



Om OrganpoitU npon the tonio: 



934. 



^IBBiz^a; — \ J~f:i~ T^'^" T^' t ^ j^g=^ || 
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A. Upr i the domihant: 



(Ht^^#^^^ 



fe 



0^ 




^3Ei 



^^^^^^p 



-G-. 



e^ 



d* Upon both at the same time: 



^ ^ « 9f 9f 






«*^f^^a 




In these examples, those chords to which the Bass tone does not har- 
nonically belong, are marked by a cross. 
The following remarks may serve for the treatment of the organ-point : 

1. The entrance of the organ-point takes place at a rythmically definite 
ime ; 

2. Bi/ means of a chord to which the Bass tone harmonically h&longs ; 

3. The last chord of the organ-point must likewise he in harmony 
Anth it. 

Tho first takes place at the beginning or close of a period or division 
of one, and upon the thesis ; the second and third commonly by meanf 
of tho fundamental of a triad, as in Example No. 234 a^ Cf d^ or at bf 
through the ohord of the sixth and fourth. 

Oare should be taken, further, that the chords foreign to the Bass tone 
do not succeed each other too frequently, but are often interchanged with 
chords to which the organ-point harmonically belongs. This is necessary, 
In orcier to avoid digressions violating the character of the organ-point 
which is only to be fcund in the holding firmly together of varioof 
ehord-combinationa. 
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125 




93d. 



The voice lying next to the Bass, in a four-voiced movement, the Tenor, 
becomes, in case of the organ-point, the fundamental voice of the harmonic 
leading. Therefore, all necessary harmonic progressions will be condi- 
tioned by this voice, even if the organ-point should also, accidentally, belong 
to the harmony. Thus, in Example No. 284 a, the progression of the Bb 
in the Alto (in the first measure) is determined by the leading of the 
remaining voices, and not by the circumstance that it is seventh to the 
Bass. 

If the organ-point stands upon the dominant, as is often the case at the 
close, no plagal dose can be formed upon it, as appears already from the 
third of the above adduced rules, e, g. 



936. 



LUj ±i - 



NB. 



^^^^^^m 



(i 



EEE 



35= 



^ 



The plagal close can, however, ensue with the organ-point of the tonio : 



937. 



^ 



* 



i 



m 



W--1 



± 



-M-Ttt 



^^^^^nYrfff 



zitof 



s 



The end of the organ-point is indeed to be just as carefully treated at 
its entrance. In the examples brought forward above, this always takes 
place through a cadence. In this case it presents no difficulty, except in 
instances such as at No. 236. The organ-point can, however, also pass over 
earlier to the harmonic leading, and then the third rule is to be carsfallj 
tbserved, §, g. 
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938. 




Breaking off in the following manner would not, however, be good : 

! J^ J . i . 




d39. 



Btati4ynary Voices. 

Upper or middle voices remaining stationary upon one tone, in the man- 
ner of the organ-point before described, are much more rare than the 
latter, and require greater caution in their treatment. 

Sustained tones of this kind only conform to the character of these 
Foices if chords not belongiug to them appear very rarely in connection 
with them, since such voices do not possess the power of counterweight 
against foreign chords, which is peculiar to the Bass or the lower voice as 
the determining one. 

Thus the organ-point of Example No. 234 a, being transposed into the 
upper voice, will in the last measures, sound very unpleasant : 



SIO. 



jEE 



^ 



^^^^^^m^ 



while the following tone, prolonged as dominant, is better because the last 
ehords of the example belong to it : 



/ 



t41. 



Ee^^=E: 



7^1 



^P 



i 



iu 



^^^^^^^^^ 
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As example of effective use of stationary voices and prolonged tones 
«nd for their treatment, a place can be adduced in the " Gloria '^ of Che 
rubini's Mass in C-major, where the violins hold At? for a length of time 
while the choir and instruments taking part, carry out below it their par 
ticular melodic and harmonic progressions ; just so the D of the violins 
in the introduction to the overture " Meeresstille und glilckliche Fahrt " 
of Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Tn both cases but few chords can be found^ 
to which the prolonged tone would not be harmonic. 

Under this head may also be reckoned the Trio of the Scherzo of Beet- 
hoven's Symphony in A-major, which is based throughout upon the A 
which shows itself sometimes as stationary tone in the upper and middle 
voices, sometimes as organ-point in the lowest voice, and serves throughout 
the whole piece as basis. 

Stationary tones in the middle voices are to be treated with the same 
care, as those in the upper voice. In instrumental compositions they 
always appear strengthened according to the circumstances ; in the four 
voiced movement they occur rarely and not in too great length, e. g. 



343. 



« I • , 5. , NB. 



m 



^iJ^i 4 . 1 



?^ 



-P-^- 



rF^ 



i 



Remakk. — ^Ab oompletioQ of what was said of the chords of the ninth, the following 
may here still find place : 

In the foregoing Example b^ if the stationary voice he included [in the reckoning], 
a complete chord of the ninth is found in an inverted position with regular resolution. 
It has already heen remarked in objection to the chords of the ninth, that their inver- 
sions cannot he so used that fundamental and ninth are brought into immediate 
proximity, as in the case of the sevenths. That they can occur together at greater dis 
tsnces, as above, fumisheij no ground for regarding them as independent chords, sine 
they occur only in the relations there found, viz^ in connection with a stationary tone 
the character of which is, however, also to bear harmonies foreign to it, as, for example^ 
it the case with the following ninth, which certainly forms no chrrd of the ninth. 



343. 



9 — s^ — ^- 



1^^^^^ 



f 



-h- r 



^^^ 



-*-^*#. 



f^^ 



^g^ 



i 
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If we wish to mark by numbers the harmonic progression abore tht 
organ-point, they must always have reference to the stationary tone in the 
Bass, whereby in many cases the otherwise general marking of the chcrdf 
is altered. 

Thus the organ-point found under No. 234 b, could be marked thus - 



9 
6-76 
4 - 6 3lr 



? 6 
4 4 



7 6 7? 
6 4 4 



7 6 4 7 
4 2 



944. 



1 



Such a manner of marking is only used for especial purposes, on ae 
count of the difficulty of reading it and also its incompleteness, for which 
reason, in scores where a figuring is introduced, we often find with the 
organ-point the words tasto solo^ which indicates that, with the otherwise 
customary organ accompaniment, only the organ-point itself is to be given* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Passing Notes* Changing NoteSm 

Among the tones foreign to the harmony are especially to be reokoiied 
the passing and changing notes. 

The first arise through the filling out, by means of tones lying betweeiit 
of greater or smaller harmonic voice-steps, e. g. 



m 



a£=afc--=y 



=??: 



1 



d45. 



^m 



O 



.^^^ 



^^^^^^^^^1 



The notes marked by a cross x form the pass, those marked with a 
are harmonic by-tones, that is, in so far as with the first note a C or 
A-triad can be conceived, e, g. 
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The passing notes found under a of Example No. 245 are called a 
tonic, those under b chromatic passes. 

Tlie passing notes go from one harmonic note over to another har- 
monic note ; they appear, therefore, not with the entrance of the chord, but 
after it, upon smaller divisions of the measure, and can be introduced 
only in progression by degrees. 

Changing, notes, on the contrary, are those tones foreign to the bar* 
mony, which either appear in the character of a suspension or appogr 
giatura at the time of the entrance of the harmony (thus in this sense upon 
the accented part of the measure), and attach themselves to the harmonio 
note (No. 247 a)f or, after the manner of the passing notes upon the unao- 
cented part, serve for the melodic adornment of two like notes. (No* 
247 b). 
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The changing note can therefore appear in skips, it must however h4 
joined closely to the harmonic note, as the examples in No. 247 show. 

It is further to be seen from the above examples, that the changing 
Dotes can be formed by the note which lies immediately hel^yw th» har- 
monic note, as well as by the one which lies immediately above. 

The changing note below the harmonic note, especially if it enter after 
the manner of an appoggiatura, upon the accented part of the measure, has 
the peculiarity that it inclines to form a minor second to the principal 
note, whereby chromatic tones arise, as is to be seen from No. 247, hence 
the formation of movements like the following would not be admissible : 
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This applies particularly to the changing notes introduced by skip& 
It is otherwise if they appear in a progressing series, whereby they take 
OQ the character of the passing- notes. Thus the following series of chang- 
bg notes at a would not, of necessity, be so formed as at j>. 
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Those changing notes below, which fall upon the unaccented part, require 
only partially the minor second. Thus, in the Example No. 250 a, the 
formation will not necessarily be like b^ while c is not so good as dL 

a. „ *• At 
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Definite rules on this head cannot be given ; it is also unnecessary, in % 
ABoh as every musical ear will certainly find that which is right. 

Eevirk. — ^The third of the triad bears the changing note as whole step better than 
Lk' fifth and octave. Since -with the latter the changing note can appear at the same 
hme as seventh, so that the fueeetHon only can determine in respect to it. 

ChA.iging notes above the harmonic note, whether they enter free (by 
skips), or in the manner of No. 250, can form major or minor seconds to 
•tiie chord-tone because they are always formed diatonically, and govern 
'themselves according to the key and modulation. 
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We often meet with figures, in which changing notes above and below 
the chord note are made use of one after the other, e. g. 
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Upon this 18 founded also tlie following often oecnrriLg manner of em 
bellishment : 
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Passing and changing notes can occur in all voices. If this takes place, 
by preference, in one voice alone, this one will become prominent, in com- 
parison with the others, and receive a concerting character, while the 
remaining voices serve for accompaniment. If this should not be the case, 
all the voices can be made prominent, interchaDgeablj, by such by- 
tones, and gain thereby in significance. Wherever the position and 
progression of a voice adapts it for the introduction of such by-tones, it 
will by this means admit of more significant melodic development ; but 
here also the proper mean must be found, since, otherwise, over fullness and 
a lack of clearness can easily arise. 

The following simply harmonic movement, 
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might, by the use of the above by-tones, assume the following form : 
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The passing and changing notes are here marked by crosses x* 
That through such copious use of tones foreign to the harmony, the pas- 
sage can easily suffer from overloading, is to be seen in the above example 
if it is executed in a somewhat rapid tempo ; a slow movement is better 
adapted to this manner of writing. 

In the introduction of the changing notes, care is to be taken, as wafe 
before remarked in connection with the suspensions, that no voice receiver 
the harmonic tone which in another is introduced through a changing 
note, e. g. 
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This can only occur if the distance of the harmonic tone from the loiM 
oreign to the harmony is at least one octave, e. g. 
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This reduplication, according to the principles of reduplication in gen- 
eral, will take place better with the fundamental or fifth, than with the 
third of the fundamental chord. 

In a rapid movement, however, and more extended carrying out of such 
figures formed through changing notes, other considerations arise, as the 
following passage shows ; this to be sure, cannot be conceived of as a four* 
voiced vocal movement : 




In the case of the regular passing notes, like regard is to be had to tkeii 
approximation to harmonic tones, and figures such as No. 259 o^ b, de 
not appear so pure as c, df €• 
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Moi« rapid figures allow this approximation more readily, 0. g. 
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l^Vvu^^y Progressions in Connection with Bossing and Changing 

Notes. 

Since it is the province of the passing notes to fill out the movement in 
skips of the harmonic progression, we must take care in connection with 
the change of the harmony, that no false progressions arise, as in the fol* 
lowing examples, from covered fifths open ones arise : 
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Open octaves formed with passing tones cannot occur, because the first 
of them will be harmonic as much as the second. 
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On the other hand, in the following instances, the passing notes will not 
oover the open octaves, and consequently will be considered as &ulty * 






Hiff fAt ^^ — ^The last kmd of ootaves would find application in imirummkU 
■nder the eonditiou of intended strengtheniDg and reduplicaticii. 
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In like manner the entrance or progression of the ' changing noU in 
parallel movement is to be called faulty if it takes place in the foUowiim 
manner * 
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The last example is better because the octave progression appears 
eovered. 



Passing and Changing Notes in more tlian one Voice at the 

same time» 

The movement of the passing notes in more than one voice at the same 
lime la best adapted, in parallel motioni to the successions of thirds and 
izths, e. g, 
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The free movement of the voices with the use of the passing notes can 
also produce parallel seconds, fourths, fifths, and sevenths, of all kinds, 
which require great caution in their treatment, and on account of their 
disagreeable effect are only to be allowed singly ^ and in a very favorable 
position. 

Progressions in fourths are good if a third voice is added aa third 
below : 
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, Single fifth-successions arising from passing notes are occasionuiy met 
with in good compositioxiB, which, however, is no reason for reoommoadiDg 
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ttiem asi faultless. (See that which is said concerning fifth-sUiieasiont 
page 27 and what follows). 

Just so the harshness of the seyenthHSUcoessions can only be alLiriated 
through favorable position and good leading of the Toioes throughout; 
indeed, through tempo, movement, etc. 

In contrary movement the various intervals of the passing notes often 
give to the passage an especial, peculiar coloring, and contribute much to 
the independence of the voices, but they must not appear too numerously 
and in too many voices at the samQ time. 
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Here also it will be found, that those passing notes, which, outside of the 
•imply harmonic structure lying at the basis, form with others, as it 
were, a most intimate, new (passing) harmonic leading, are more natural 
and milder than those whose collocation cannot be harmonically ac- 
counted for. 

A judgment concerning the worth of such movements can, however, h% 
4unrived at only by taking into consideration their character and tempo. 

In case of regular harmonic progressions, several voices can receive passk 
ing tones at the same time, e. g. 
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In all such places everything depends upon the question, whether at the 
hange of the harmony the voices are in a position which allows them 
o form their progression regularly. 

Changing not^s can occur in various voices : 

a. Ib tiioo voioes : 
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In contrary fniT^iofi; 
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b« In three voices : 
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C« In /cmr voices : 



-^^^ 



Remark. — ^The most of the above examples can also have the force d harmonie pvcv 
gressions with the organ-point. 

It becomes evident from these examples, that also in the parallel more* 
ment of two voices in changing notes, the progression in thirdp. and sixths 
appears most natural, while the parallel seconds, fourths, fifths and sevenths 
always produce a very disagreeable effect. Thus no one ^ould be likely to 
pronounce changing notes of the following sort, good : 
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Changing notes can also be of longer duration, than the harmonic not 
to which they are joined, e, g. 
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The significance, in composition, of the subjects explained in Chapters 
XIIJ, XIII. and XIY., is great enough to subject them to a careful inyes* 
tigation ; as a thorofiigh knowledge of them contributes materially to th 
understanding of the inner harmonic structure. We have still to speak 
concerning their relation to the pure harmonic structure — the object of 
our immediate studies. 

Since on page 24 the term " pure harmonic structure '' was only spoken 
of in a general way, it becomes necessary to consider the question more 
narrowly, and to present it something in this manner : 

What application of these means for composition does our immsdiat€ 
purpose^ (the exercises in the pure harmonic structure), allow f 

It is undeniable that these means are particularly adapted for develop- 
ing and adorning the voices. 

If, however, our most immediate work is the recognition and carrying 
out of simple harmonic formations^ then, to be sure, everything which is 
adapted to develop the voices will be appropriately used ; but anything 
else, serving only for embellishment, will be excluded ; in brief, the essential 
must be separate from the unessential. 

As belonging to the unessential will always be reckoned, firstly : 

AU harmonic artificialities (Kunsteleien) in general^ in so far as they 
are founded upon no inner necessity ; unnatural introduction of litth* 
used harmonies. They easily produce over-fullness, swollen over-loading of 
the passage, and bear witness rather to a morbid or mentally weak condi- 
tion, than to originality and fresh, free, powerfally secure movement ; 

Then : 

Irregular introduction of the suspensions; the use of stationary 
voices J and of the anticipated and after-struck tones ; 

Especially, however : 

The changing notes which are struck free and th£ figures formed there* 
from ; in short, everything which appears inappropriate to a simple, 
good four-voiced song. 

If, in fact, vocal composition is received as the basis upon which all 
music Ls founded, then much in connection with it will of itself remain 
excluded, which is appropriate to instrumental compositions. 

If also for practice in the use of the harmonies, and for the learning of 
a good and pure leading of the voices, the elaboration of chorals or simple 
movements in the manner of chorals is directly suggested as most to the 
purpose, this also will not exclude the use of those means in so far as they 
serve not merely for embellishment but for the development of the lead* 
ing of the voiles. 
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Among these is especially to be reckoned the use of the suspontfions and of 
the regular passing and changing notes. 

In accordance with the foregoing, the strictness of the pure harmonic strue- 
ture in connection with the first study of harmony, and later contrapuntal 
labors may now be judged, which forbids many things the practicvi likes 
to use in appropriate places, as not to the purpose, immaterial, and as 
causing deviation from the chief object. 

The thorough study of good compositions will serve for the complete 
understanding of all subjects thus far discussed. Chapter XIX. in Part 
III of this book, in which we return to this subject, will afford opportu- 
nity for attempts of our own. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Bossing Chords. 

Those are called passing chords, which in smaller parts of measures, 
after the manner of the passing notes in several voices, appear as actual 
chord-formations, in the entrance and treatment of which, however, a 
manner is sometimes 'found deviating from the general rules of chord- 
connection. 

Of these, one kind has appeared already in such passing and changing 
notes in three voices, as take on the chord form, e. g,y in Nos. 271 and 272. 
Just so, the most of the chords which are formed orer an organ-point can 
in a certain sense be called passing chords. 

There are, however, still other phenomena of the kind, which are to be 
here explained. 

As, in general, passing and changing notes depend principally upon the 
relations of measure, it becomes necessary for the explanation of the 
passing chords to cast a glance at the various division of measure. 

It is known, that in the simple, even varieties of measure^ the natural 
accent rests upon the first measural-division, while the second receives a 
less weight. 

If now the harmonic progression be based simply upon the two measural- 
divisions, then the harmonies, which come upon the accented division 
(Thesis^ will always appear as the more weighty, and must always be 
conceived of as the goal to which the chords of the second divison (Arsis) 
lead : 
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In this sense, the chords of the second measnral-division can be called 
passing chords, although in the regnlar movement this character of theirs 
does not appear so plainly. 

That this has been so understood in the theory, even if seldom plainly 
expressed, is shown by the fact that, at their entrance, more care has ever 
been bestowed upon the chords upon the thesis ; and in case of those upoD 
the arsis, much has been allowed which was not conceded to the former. 

The character of the passing chords appears, however, more plainly with 
§ach harmonies as are assigned to smaller divisions of the measure, as in 
the following examples : 
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The peculiar manner of appearance of the chord of the sixth and fourth 
in £zan:)le No. 276 a and c^ as well as of the chord of the seventh in Cf 
k only to be explained through the ensuing jprogrMsion {jin the charadm 
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uf the passing notes) of aU voices^ by degrees^ to ihevi nearest goal — ^Um 
chord of the thesis in the following measure. 

These ^ oices can be still more easily recognized in thei^ character ai 
passing, if one voice is allowed to remain stationary, for example, the 
Bass of No. 277 a, or the npper voices b» (See above, No. 277). 

The leading of the voices in No. 276 a, has arisen from the application 
of both modes. 

If this condition (the progression of the voices by degrees) is falfilled, 
then all chords can enter free ; they will find explanation in the principal 
chord which immediately succeeds them. 
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iticifAKK.— 'In this ezplanatiou of the passing chords, the free treatment of the seventl^ 
mentioned before, finds also its justification. (See NB.) 

In the simple uneven varieties of measure the accent likewise falls upon 
the first measural-division, whereas they contain two measural-divisions ot 
less weight. Passing ohords will show themselves in the following manner : 
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Smaller measural-divisions can also contain passing chords, and after the 
above, no example is needed for it, and just as little for the compound 
varieties of measure. 

Here also the study of good compositions will be explanatory, and lead 
to advancement. 

For personal attempts the following remarks may still find place : 

All chords designated as passing will either progress according to tho 
known rules of the connection of harmony, or deviate from them. In the 
first case, which is more frequent, no farther remark is necessary ; in the last, 
it will depend upon a fiowing melodic leading of the voices, as well in them* 
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•elves, as also in relation to each other, whether formations of this kind are 
to be called correct. It can only be remarked in general, that the progressum 
of the voices hy degrees wiU also here determine the character of the 
passing chords, and that all snch passages are to be judged after taking 
into account the rythm, tempo and character of the composition. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



On the Means for Modulation. 

The term modtdation has already been explained in Chapter XI. 

There the object was to determine each modulation correctly ; now W6 
are to treat of the best means for effecting a modulation. 

The art of modulation consists in finding out those harmonies which 
stand in connection with two or more keys, in order, by means of these to 
pass from one key into the other. 

Every modulation can be effected in various ways, and will serve various 
purposes. It can, 

Firstly : begin abruptly, be quickly completed and pass by, or 

Secondly : be more gradtudly prepared J or, seek out the new key as a 
goal, and take it for a length of time as basis. 

In the first case it will avail itself of the simplest means, make its ap- 
pearance with decision, but soon leave the new key, and perhaps, indeed 
not allow it to attain to a definite development of itself ; in the second case 
it is commonly prepared and worked out gradually by various means, and 
endeavoring to impress the new key upon the ear, will probably also lead to 
a close. 

Thus, in the following example : 
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the modulation will be transient and frequently charging, without forsak* 
ing materially the principal key, C-majcr. 
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This kind of modulation is only adapted for the nearest related keyi, 
and although more distant ones can be reached by especial and decided 
means, still in their deyelopment very natural and organic ccmbinationi 
mu>!t prevail, if they are not to appear unintelligible. 

In the next example, however, the more distant key becomes the gwili 
which is gradually reached ; the original key is entirely forsaken, and thtf 
new one takes its place : 



Ml. 




This example shows plainly, how the extended modulation, which sets 
for itself the new key as goal, makes use of the passing modulation, in 
order to reach it, and this the rather, as it was not the object to reach E|^ 
major quickly. 

Unless we wish to use such short passages as i'literlude between two 
compositions of different keys„or as exercises, they must be made use of in 
eomposition in a special manner, since upon the formation of the modula- 
tions themselves rests, in part, at the same time, the formation of the 
periods and their divisions. This, however, is an important part of the 
doctriniB of Form, and b^ongs to the arrangement of the modulation of a 
eomposition, and is thus foreign to our immediate purpose. 

Remark. — An elucidation of this maj be found in the author's work — " Die O nmd' 
wugt der miuikalisehen Formen und ihre ^9»a/y«e/'— (Leipsic» O. Wigand.) 

We make use at present of the formation of such modulations as exer- 
cises, in order thereby to promote skill in the use of the harmonies and 
their appropriate connection. 

While the means for modulation are being searched out, no immediate 
attention will be paid to the kind of modulation used, since the same can 
serve for both the above designated kinds. 

The first and simplest means will be 

THE TONIC TRIAD OF THE NEW KEY 
itself. 

If J however, this triad is already a component part of the first key, then 
what succeeds only, and particularly the subsequent dominant harmony of 
the new key, will really determine the intended modulation. Thus, in tba 
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foUowi'^g ex Ample at a^ no modxilatioii will be felt, w! lie at h we hear the 
key of G-roajor plainly only when we come to the third harmOny : 
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In case of more distant keys the minor triad can, to be sure, as tonio 
triad, have a more decided effect, still for the sake of definiteness the dom- 
inant harmony will succeed it (at vi) ; the major triads however will 
inclin<ft to make itself understood as dominant (]>)• 
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As ansatisfying as the tonio triad shows itself to be, for modulation, 
in the way used above, in as great degree has one of its inversions (the 
chord of the sixth and fourth) the quality of rendering such modulation 
particularly decided. For just as it naturally takes part in the closing 
cadence (see pages 49 and 53), so it produces at its entrance the 
feeling of a modulation, if it is not used in the manner of the passicg 
chords, but enters at the thesis. However, in this case also, it is naturally 
followed by the dominant, which first completes the modulation. 
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Upon the arsis it will *iiot indicate the key so definitely : 
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All examples given above, however, point to a still more potent means 
of modulation, viz., 

THE DOMINANT HARMONY. 

The triad, as well as the chord of the seventh of the dominant, ghowa 
itself as the most natural and best means of digression, since, through it, 
(which applies especially to the dominant harmony of the seventh) the key 
is most unmistakably determined : 

The modulation through the chord of the seventh of the dominant can 
be effected without intermediate chord in the following manner. 

According to the principle that that connection of harmony will be 
most easily comprehended, which is effected through like or stationary 
tones (preparation), modulations can be effected through the dominant 
chord of the seventh, from the tonic major triad into all remaining keys, 
except the keys of the minor and major third, and that of the augmented 
fourth. From C-major we can reach all keys, except El?, E and Fjf, (it can 
remain undetermined for the present whether major or minor) thus : 
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Everywhere in these examples the like tones, which are connected with 
each other by a tie, mediate the transition to the dominant of the next 
key ; thus, from C major to D minor, the tones G and E, which become 
fifth and seventh of the dominant harmony, &c. 
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RucASE.— It only need be mentioned, that these modulationf «nii alao be retebtd 
fluongfa other positions of the chords, t, g, 

C — »: or: ^^^ 

-Q— ^-. 
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If we wish to modulate in the same manner into the three keys whiob 
are wanting above, it can be done by means of an inserted chord (in the 
simplest manner, by a triad), which then supplies the missing connec- 
tion 9, g. 

*N>in O to Sb: C — E: O -* F|: 
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The modulation from the minor can be formed thus : 
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To the remaining keys 0, Bl?, Et?, F|| and Al', by means of a oonneoling 
chord : 

From ▲ to 0: ▲ — D|>: ▲ — 1^: 
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It is self evident that this manner of modulation is only exhibited as 
the iimplest jprinciple, and that it is by no means necessary that a modu- 
lation should always take place in this way ; likewise, that as simple con- 
nections of harmony can be produced without a stationary tone, so also can 
modulations ; as, for example, the following modulations can be accomplished 
without intermediate chord : 
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391. 




— 3! 



^^pl 



for the connection of harmonies and especially of the keys, it will, how« 
iTor, always be of great use to make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with 
this principle, and to this end to write down modulations from all keys, and 
therewith to bring the chords into the most various positions, as also to 
make these connections evident to us by performance upon the piano-forte. 

This mechanical proceeding will greatly further dexterity in the use of 
ftU means of composition. 

Another chord shares with the dominant chord of the seventh the capa- 
bility for modulation, via., 

THE CHORD OF THE DIMINISHED SEVENTH. 

This chord, which in most cases takes the place of the dominant har- 
jQony, will frequently be more adapted for modulation than the latter, 
iince its entrance is much milder, particularly in those cases in which 
seventh and fundamental of the dominant harmony would be obliged to 
ante!' tree at the same time. 

The following examples present the use of this chord : 



From 




192. 



Beside this application, this chord shows, by means of its enharmonU 
.nature, a farther, peculiar capability. 

Thf» following chords, entirely like as to sound, but variously written : 



„,. JE^-t^^-fe^j 



1 long to four different keys, viz. : in the first form to P minor, in 
ti. d socond to D minor, in the third to B minor, in the fourth to AJ? 
minor. 

Through this circumstance a fourfold modulation is possible : 

From C to f: — d: O — b: C — 



*it.* 



994. 




^^^^^^ 



Since now all the chords of the diminished seventh can appear in lh« 
followiLig three positions, as the piano-forte shows most plainly, 
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ftod each of them, through enharmonic interchange, will belong to fow 
keys, modulations present themselves for all twelve keys in minor, t« 
which in many cases we can add the twelve in major, since this chord can 
often be used instead of the dominant harmony in major. 

Here also the industrious writing down of this manner of modulation 
will tend greatly to advancement in the comprehension of the inner 
connection of all keys, as well as of the multiplicity of harmonic con- 
nection. 

Although this manner of modulation shows itself to be adapted to mani- 
fold uses in actual composition, still it must be remarked that it should not 
be used too often, since, being applied lightly, its artistic worth becomes 



A similar application, though not in so comprehensive a manner, if 
Azhibited by 

THE AUGMENTED CHORD OF THE SIXTH AlH) FIFTH. 
Its similarity as regards sound, to the dominant chord of the serenth 



aw.^^^^ 



with enharmonic change, adapts it, in connection with the latter, for mod- 
ulation into certain keys, e. g. 

Fr»m to b: B^ — d: 



207. 



f ii^M^^^g i ^^d ^ 



O: Viy B. n«iy I V 1 Eb:Viy d: n»iy i V i 



Although, in the above, the means were sought out with which to pass 
quickly from one key into the other, still (since it will not always be the 
intention to carry out a modulation quickly and decidedly), for the fur- 
therance of skill the exercises can be extended and given out in th« 
following manner : 

From one hey into the other by means of the triads of various degrem . 

From G to D through the triad of the third degree : 




From G to D through the triad 
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Of fh» fourth d4gr^ : Qffh6 fifth degrw : CftU tMh <Ugrt • 



'"• l^^^^^^^l^l^^ 



sr 

77 



■"JSt — S — jBZT 



Ofih« S€9en*h dsffr^ 



~^~ — ^^^ — ^^ 



m 



From C major to E through the triad 

Cfthe •^umd dsgres : CffhefniHh degree : Cfihtf^ degree : 



$IOO. 






Of the elmth degree : 



Cf the eenenih degree: 



^ M5= t^^g^ 



^ ^'•#^ 



^ 



These indioations may suffice for learning to form other modulatioof 
ftcoording to the same principles. 

Extension of Modtilation and its Completion through the 

Cadence. 

The process shown abore, for passing from one key into the other, 
was based upon the simplest and most natural means. 

If we wish to carry out more at length a digression into a new key, the 
above means must, to be sure, serve to this end, they are not however applied 
so suddenly and directly, but the before mentioned passing modulation is 
used, and the new key introduced only gradually. The use of the cadence- 
formulse will, however, establish the ultimate key in the best manner. 

To this end we can form for ourselves the following kind of problems, e, g. 

Let a modulation be made from C major through d minor, a minor, 
and G major to e minor. 

This problem would be solved something in this manner : 

301. 




C\ I »: TnOi^ 



rrn^iy 



O.T, 



.:Y7 
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In oonnection with the addition of the oadenoe, the following is t5 be 
observed : 

If the modulation takes place through the chord of the sixth and fourth 
of the tonic triad of the new key (see page 143), then the succession ot 
the dominant chord with its natural progression will be sufficient f<»r 
effecting the cadence, €, g. 



303. 



W- 



:*: 



i 



In other cases the extended cadence^ or the known closing formulsB will 
be requisite (see page 40) in order to determine the final key. As the 
simplest of such closing formula the following are commonly used : 



303. 




^--^t- 



iiS 



Jnoih^rpoHUan*: 



^^l 



=8C 



■«- 



-^^■. 



^ 



^^ 



- g I - (g - 



P^P 



6 4 7 



•r 






w 



i 



|=i: 



^ 



--^=^ 



^ 



=2= 



6 
S 



:?£: 



In cthtr p«tUlcn$ ! 



m 



i^ 



i 



35£ 



P 



■^ff^lg." 



6 
6 



m 



1 



it 



§s 



If these 3adenoe- formulae be added to the modulation itself, aocording 
to the position of the last chord, then it is completed. 

This may be shown in connection with some former examples. 

The modulation from C to £[?, No. 288, closes with the fifth in the 
Boprano. To this is %dded the cadence in the position which answers to 
this last chord, e, g. 
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FTomOtoEi>: Cfadtme4i 



904. 




^^^^^ 



b S^ Sb 6 



n 



^^ 



SSe^ 



The following modnlatioii from G to ▲ in No. 286, would require a 
cadence in this position : 



From to A : 



Ottdtnet 



80ft. 



^-«^N^^: 



r 



-«- 



i|±^=Ji 



i§S_^ 



^ 



i 



The modulation from C to B with use of the cadence under No. 3^ fr j 

From to B: Oadme^: 



306. 




•r from G to 



SOT. 



CadmM€: 



|e^^^^^^^| 



t 



i^^^^^^i^^i 



To close, we present an example of a more extended problem : 

From G throach ■ minor, G major, and b|^ minor to A(^ m^Jor. Oad€He$: 




These indications will be sufficient to enable us to form for ouraeW^i 
manifold problems. 
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PART III. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OP THE HARMONIES. -THE EXERCISES 
IN THEIR USE IN THE PURE HARMONIC STRUCTURE. 

Through the following hints respecting the manner most to the purpos« 
in the use of the harmonies, the principles until now developed will be, at the 
same time, still more exactly explained, extended, and made complete. 
To this end, individual cases will furnish opportunity for farther remarks. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



The Simply Harmonic Accompanim^ent to a Given Voice. 

It may first be remarked, that here, only simply melodxc prog .session of 
a voice will be discussed ; all other elements of a melody, as, for exam- 
ple, its metrical and rythmical development, will be for the present 
excluded. 

1. Harmonic accompaniment to a Soprano. 

We select the following simple exercise : 



309. 



1^ 



:^ 



To &oilitate the work, those fundamental tones, which can serve as tb« 
harmonic foundation, will be added in the manner used before. 



310. 



«F 







D 



m 



With every Jiarmonic progresston, the hading of the Bass is the most 
knportan/tt point. 

We turn our attention therefore first to this, and write its progression, 
perhaps, in the following manner : 
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P 



-«- 



ZZSl 



m 



33 



i 



•r in the following way : 

3W. ii3^ 



6 
4 



m. 



The addition of the middle Toices will now present no diffionltiet : 
6 G D o o 




Let this working out of the exercise serve, for the present, for the expla 
nation of the exercises themselves. 

The next exercises will give opportunity for hecoming acquainted with 
the principles of a good leading of the Bass, as well as of melodic voices 
in general so far as the simplest harmonic progression requires. 

Examples worked out in a faulty manner can best serve this end. 

Exercise with indication of the fundamentals : 



814. 



^ 



■■^ 



D 



i 



BiMABX.— In the treatment of this and the following examples we use the violia 
def for the sake of saving room, and write the voioes together on two staves ; for the 
personal work of the pupil, however, we recommend, most earnestly, the manner ol im> 
tation used in No. 813. 

The working out of this exercise may be as foUowB : 
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Sift. 



p^^^^^^^^^ 



ii3 



i== 



6 

4 



t:^- 



^ 



There appearo nowhere in this example a transgression of any rule ol 
progression and chord-conneotion thus far known, and still, on account of 
the stiff, uncertain, and powerless Bass, it is to be rejected entirely. 

Except in the case of the organ-pointy a good harmonic leading of the 
Bass allows it to remain stationary only if its continuity is conditioned 
by necessary preparation of a tone, or compensated for by a decided pro- 
gression of the other voices. 

The previous example also contains the cJiord of the sixth and fourth 
twice, which may give us opportunity to add what is farther necessary oon« 
oeming the use of this peculiar and difficult chord. 

Of the Use of the Chard of the Sixth and Fourth* 

The rare use of the second inyersion of the triad, the chord of th 
sixth and fourth, has its reason in this, that its appearance depends upon 
certain conditions. 

First, we find it oftenest in connection with the cadenceformations, as 
former examples show. 

Then, it appears in a like character in connection with modulation. 
(See page 143). 

It can probably also enter free in both cases, it must then, howeyer, be 
regarded not as a passing chord, but always appear upon the thesis. 

Except in these cases, it appears most naturally as tonic^ c^bminantj or 
sub-dominant triad, under the following conditions : 

a. If the fourth is prepared ; 

b« If the Bass progresses by degrees to the following new chords or 
emains stationary 

The following examples show the application : 



tin. 
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iM^ tes«=it 



» 8 



-t 



6 6 
4 5 



1 



SE 



In the Examples at a^ it appears most natarally, because it rests upon 
tonic, dominant and sub-dominant, while upon other degrees (&) it easily 
produces the feeling of a modulation. 

Used upon the arsis (beside appearing under the aboTe conditions), it can 
also appear with ;prefpi,raiion of the Bass. 



SIT. 




Eg: 



gg^ 



i 



r 

6 4 



fci-lp: 



#: 



i 



6 
6 



6 

4 



1 



The chord of the sixth and fourth shows itself in all these examples, 
either as passing chord (upon the arsis), or, as above, in the character of the 
suspension upon the thesis ; with preparation of the Bass upon the thesis, 
it appears much weaker. 



i 



818. 



-^ 



i 



^m 



1 — r 






rm^t 



6 4 
4 3 



3^ 



1 



6 
4 



Not unfrequently it will appear as itself a suspension, whereby the 
preparation of the fourth is perfectly justified. 



tlO. 



^^ii^=^^ 



rj 



E=3= 



^^£d^H^ 



6 
2 5 



-»- 



% 



6 
6 



«- 



i 



i 
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In th 3 second case still more decidedly, because it atises with a rarely 
occurring chord (that of the third degree). 

That the chord of the sixth and fourth, however, can also enter free in 
connection with a leading, by degrees, of the voices of smaller measural* 
divisions, in passing, as : 



830. 




6 
4 



ii 



«2: 



6 
4- 



5!^^a 



will require no farther explanation aftei^ what was said in Chapter XY^ cf 
tiie passing chords, and after the examples, Nos. 276, 279. 

Remark. — The often Deceeaary preparation of the perfect fourth in the chord of Um 
■izth and fourth, has led many theorists to reekon it among the dissonances. 

In the introduction to this system of harmony, in the division of the intervals (pag« 
16), it is introduced among the consonances; and al^ (page 20) the reason of this view is 
giTen. 

The doubtful relation of the perfect fourth, and the necessity of its pre]^*ration occurs 
only or«r agaitut the Bom, or the lowest voice, and, in fact, in the ebon) of the sixth 
and fourth only, since in tiie chord of the sixth, fourth and third, itself thb necessity of 
preparation is not always found ; between the other voices the perfect ^urth is to be 
treated just as any other consonance. 

With the real dissonances this is not the case, for these retain their ch^ra it^r every- 
where, whether they appear above, below, or in the middle. 

The chord of the sixth and fourth of the diminished triad will seldom 
be appropriate for use four-voiced, because it appears too iucompleta 



iES 



1 



t91. 



6 
4 



i 



On the other hand, it will occur in three-voiced composition, wheru it 
often takes the place of the chord of the second. (See later, the thr^ie- 
▼oioed movement). 

Besides the condition of a good harmonic progression, via., that tlie Bi « 
itself should form a good and intelligible foundation for it, the seooi \ 
requirement is, 

THAT THE PBOGBESSION SHOULD ALSO BBl MELODia 
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Among the unmelodio progressions have always beei ngL:ly rtskoned 
Mrtain skips. 
The succession of two fourths and fifths in the same direction, e. g. 



333.^ 



i 



These skips are improved thus : 



393. ^E 



IZffil 



m 



i 



Eyen skips of a sixth, if the situation and compass of the voices admits 
of it, are better carried out by skips of a third in a contrary movement : 

beU&r: better: 



894. g 



zsz 



i 



Augmented interval-steps and skips are to he avoided as unrndodic ; 
diminished are, however, good. 

fioi: better: not: better: 



83ft. ^ 



^^m 



ma: 



better: 



fe 



i 



^ 



Deviations from this rule are often found ; they find their explanation in 
A formation of melody, or in the especial character of the composition as a 
whole. The observance of the rule in theoretical labors wiU always be 
very improving. 

The skip into the major seventh is to he entirely avoided; that into 
the minor seventh can he used, hut only in case of an inversion of tJu 
9ame chord, 

not: not: 



326. ^ 



b=Ej 



9 



Tfa« last, perhaps, with the following progression of harmony : 



not very good : not : 



not: 



397. 






^^ 



A 



I 



jte- 



^^i 



Ja- 



i 
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These few observations contain the principal features of a good 
melodic leading of the voices, and especially for the next (simply harmonio) 
exercises, prove themselves sufficient. It should still be remarked, that 
these rules apply, not alone for the leading of the Bass, but in general for 
all voices. 

The exercise given under No. 314 can, with an improved progression ot 
the Bass, be worked out something in this manner : 



t28. 



^ 



:e 



:i= 



§13^ 



-2 



=g= 



^ 



±~SL 



8 7 



^ 



i 



i 



MS ft. 



zsz 



w 



-Q- 



ExerciseB. 

'^ ./a ■ 



O ~ F C O 
8. _ 



- F 



g 



)»= 



4. 



▲ 



0^ 



12^^ 



s 



i 



«!= 



o — 



^7 



The next example will give occasion for the explanation of an impor 
tant and difficult part of harmonic connection and leading of voices. 



Exercise* 

bO 



Dw 6 



899, 



i 



7«7 



The following faulty work may serve for illustration : 



Di^ 0i^ 



830. 



--* 



s 



^— r F 



rzjsi 



isz 



m 



6 7 
6 



■«:■ 



i 



i 



i 
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The faults of tbis treatment of the exercise consist, firstly, in the 
doubling of the third of the second chord through the Bass, which, with* 
.out occasion, gives to this and the following harmony an awkward position; 
secondly, in the indicated covered fifth (from the fourth to the fifth measure), 
and lastly, in the introduction of the seventh by a skip, in the next to the 
last measure. 

As concerns the last, this can take plaoe with the dominant seventh 
mly — the fundamental being already present (prepared). (See page 70). 



831. 




More tolerable and less harsh is the free entrance of the seventh, and of 
the fundamental in contrary motion ; 



-•l 



m parallel motion^ however, it is either to be rejected entirely, ^r only applied 
in connection with especially favorable progressions, if, peiliaps, as in the 
first example of No. 333, the fundamental (O) is already present in the 
previous chord, although in another voice. 



¥ 



^^m 



The first of the faults instanced above will be corrected in what follows 
The second is more important, and will give us occasion to speak in 
general 

OF COVERED FIFTH AND OCTAVE PROGRESSIONS. 

The nature of these progressions has already been spoken of, page 29. 

Covered fifths and octaves arise, if two voices^ starting with differewi 
intervalsj progress in parallel motion to an octave orjlfth, e. g. 



83i. 



i 



Covered J^tkt : 



^ Cot^red octaves 

•7 - ^A. 



-r-^-tr^z^ 



itfz 



La-:^- 



I 



f= 



JC^ 



3C5= 



-#-e- 



JtrS^ 






ir» 
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These fifths and octaves become open, if the skip which one or both 
voices make, be filled out by the tones which lie between, as is indicated 
above by the points. 

Since in every four-voiced movement certain covered fifths and octaves 
can occur, without which the choice of chords, as well as the .eading 
r>f the voices, would be very much limited, and* also, since others are to 
be avoided, it becomes necessary to take a somewhat nearer view of 
the manner of their appearance. An attempt to give positive rules for 
their use, which would be sufficient for all cases, has not yet been success- 
ful, and would probably with great difficulty succeed ; there are, thcrefcre, 
only general observations to be made, which, however, will furnish a Stan* 
dard of criticism for especial cases. 

Covered fifths and octaves between two voices can occur : 

1. If one voice moves hy a step and the other skips / 

2. If both voices skip. 
In the first case : 

a* By a step in the upper, and a skip in the lower voice f 

b. By a skip in the upper^ and a step in the lower voice. 

In regard to both cases as concerns the kind of voices : 

a« Between the outer voices, 

b. Between the middle voices, and 

C. Between an outer and a middle voice. 



Covered Fiftfis and Octaves in the Outer Voiee».m 

They are to be allowed, if the upper voice progresses hy a step. 



e, Oeta«M: 



835. 




^^t^^^^^^ 



s 



-«r 



§st 



i 



m^^mw^m 



Here it is well, if one voice be at the same time led in the contrar 
movement or remain stationary, as in Example No. 335 a^ hy C. It i 
not so well, if all voices go in parallel motion (c2). 

Remabk. — Although the above rule will suffice iu so mauy cases, still it camiot always 
apply, as the above Example, No. 835 d^ shows, which is Dot to be reckoned amoug 
those which exhibit a first rate leading of the voices, since the progression from t].4 
diord of the sixth, c^ is a very forced one. 

We must remember also, what has been said before eoneeming the oadencinii: pro* 
greseion of the Bass, pages 36 and 36, vi£., that covered octaves which pass over th« 
kmcUnp tone, or in genecal, over the half-ttep, are always more tolerable than thosi 
which pass over the whole-ftepi 
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In the exercises exhibited above, the octave always shows itself at 
fundamental of the chord ; cases in which it forms the third of the ehord 
are much more questionable, and therefore to be nsed more cautiously. 




Even as fifth of the chord it is not to be called good. 






Rkkark. — ^With the covered fifth, the hwer voice will always be the ftmdfimeBtjl • 
the chord. 

Covered fifths in the outer voices are to be refected if the upper voice 
skips. 

ft. e. d. e. 



88§. 




jl^^iZl ^^=::^^=B 



^1 &,.> ; p8 =j — faj ^ I 9j=^ — -|— >^^^ I &J ^ 



Wherever a seventh makes the connection of the harmony firmer, as 
at bf df e, the progression of fifths appears more covered and less harsh. 

Covered octaves in the outer voices are not to he unconditionally refected 
if the upper voice skips. 



839. 




Here also those cases in which the Bass progresses a half-step (a) show 
themselves to be most tolerable. What was said in connection with Nos 
836 and 337 applies for d and e« 

Covered fifths and octaves in the outer voices are to be refected if boik 
voices skip. 
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S40. 



i ^^4^#^ H=^ t ^ ^^^ ^ 






^^ 



J — «^i X- 



:±fea-- 



i 



I^ however, they ordyform inversions of the same chords they are not 
to be considered as faults, since in that case they are not progressing fiftha 
and octaves at all. 



341. 



1^ 



-®- 



^^p 



-»-*nw--^- 



^ 



-fc 



^^ 



1 



C7oi;ere<i Fiftha and Octaves in the Middle Voices. 

Although the leading of the middle voices most be just as pure sm 
that of the outer, still their situation, which is much covered by the latter, 
allows them occasionally a greater freedom ; this particularly applies to> 
the covered fifths. Covered octaves are, here, if only for the sake of the 
good relation of the voices, not to be called good ; with respect to the 
covered fifths, aside from the above observations, all will immediately, 
depend upon an otherwise good connection of harmony. A few cases may* 
have place here : 

noi: 



349. 



i 



^^^ 



m 



I 



fc d^^^-^ t 



pg- ; ^T5-| 



=r 



I 



turf; 



^ 



^^S 



m 



1^^ 



CJovered Fifths and Octaves between the Outer and Middle 

Voices* 

The considerations which are to be taken into account in connection with 
tiiese progressions of the voices, are to be sought in a good and naturaZ 
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oonneotion of harmony, rather than established through merely aieduiiii 
oal rules. Here are some examples : 



S13. 



i 



-«-: 



-^=^. 



«r-^ 



j' p*' . g " Y 



^^rS: 



4io< good: not: 



fe^ 



m^^^ 



a — , 



\-9-z\^^^=i^sa r \ ' a | IZ!f^:^ | 



:Sz 



£;?^:i=^=arJ-^ 



g=i=*= 



^^ 



i 



1 



An especial kind of covered octaves is still to be mentioned, vii., snob 
as pass over the seventh ; these, in all voices, are to be avoided as faulty. 



844. 




^i^^i 



I 



mi^^ 






fe®^>^ 



■**^< 



^m 



i 



(See page Si.) 



That which was remarked of the octaves, applies also to covered vnisons. 
Between Soprano, Alto and Tenor, the latter are to be avoided entirely, 
between Tenor and Bass, however, they are to be regarded as covered 
•octaves — according to the postion of the chord and of the voices themselves. 

Th^ cases, in which covered fifths and octaves can appear, are so man- 
ifold, that it would be superfluous, if it were, in fact, possible, to adduce 
them all. The above observations may suffice, if we add the following 
maxim, which, to be sure, is not written for those beginners who still 
have to do with the technical, or the properly mechanically-harmonie 
structure, without regarding the higher requirements of art : 

Avoid J indeed^ covered ffths and octaves as much as possible ; consider 
ikem, however, as safe if on the one hand^ an otherwise natural, good eon^ 
neeiim of harmony takes plaae, or on the other, considerations of a higher 
sort prevail; such as melodic voice^miavement^ application of defimiU 
motives^ etc. 
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After thin digrearion, we return to No. 830, in order to eorreet the before 
mentioned fenlt 

A correction of the coyered fifth found there, which belongs in thai 
eategorj where both voices skip, will be hardly possible in this case, 
because, eyen if the Bass-progression proceed in the contrary movemeni^ 
the eril presents itself again in another place, e, g. 



845. 




TIkiis it only remains to alter, in this case, the harmony itself, and sde^l 
another marking of the fundamental tones. 
The following alteration can take place : 

or ■• o • oiy Giy 
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S47. 
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Se^^ 



i 



3^ 



If^ 



Bk 



Bit O7 F Sf Of F 



-^ 



^ 



jBl. 



P=^ 



F O D 

The following exercise : 

GOG 



Q*f Oi^ F 



D.^ G 



848. 



^ 



3cz: 



22=: =5: 



we will work out in this manner : 

1. 2. 
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The faults of this work ai^ indicated bj figures. 

The movement of all the upper three Toices,1>j skips in parallel motion, 
at No. 1, is not good, since it offends against the first principles of all har- 
monic connection and is by no means necessary. 

A leading of one or two voices^ hy skips, can take place only if through 
a third voice (by a tone remaining stationary or by a contrary motion), th§ 
harmonic connection is preserved. 

No. 2 also contains the same fault, which here becomes still harsher 
because seventh and fundamental enter free and come thereby into an 
awkward position, so that one is crowded by the other. 

It has already been mentioned (pages 72 and 158), that the free entrance 
of the seventh can take only place without harshness, if the fundamental 
IS already present, and can remain stationary in the same voice. 

Thus, none of the following examples exhibit a supi^rior leading of the 
voices. 
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Probably few of these and similar instances would be excusable fur 
more important melodic reasoiis. 

The following examples may still serve as completion of the free intro- 
duction of the fundamental and the seyenth in contrary motion, mentioned 
on page 158. 



Sftl 



-©-: 



S^^^g 



-^ 



^^ 



.lg_.bg >-:» . -»>b 



^ 



i 



The instance No. 2, of Example No. 849, contains besides this, another 
fault, contrary to the rule laid down above (page 158), in connection with 
the chord of the sixth and fourth, vix., that th<« Bass should not skip from 
the chord of the sixth and fourth* 

The third fault of Example No. 849 consists in the covered fifth, which 
is the more prominent in connection with the skip of the Soprano in the 
same direction, as well as in the general scattered leading of the voices. 

The covered fifth in No. 4 is to be condemned, on the ground that it was 
not necessary ; that at No. 5 is better ; it can take place in connection 
with the leading of the Alto, as well as of the Bass in contrary motion. 

The following will be a better working out of Exercise No. 848. 
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Tbe next Bxeroise^ 



W3. 



D O 6 Dv O 
B ▲ i|^^ B^ ■ 



^ 



3==^ 



=2==:^ 



^ 



with the following treatment : 



W4. 




ftp ^^""^^^^ 4t^ ^ 



gives ns opportunity to speak of a fault which bears the name, 
UNHABMONIG BO S S- B EL A T I ON . 

The unJiarmonie cross-relation {rdatio non harmonica) belongs to the 
unmelodic progressions, and consists in general in this ; that upon one tone 
immediately foUows the same tone in another voice, chromatically raised 
or depressed^ as here upon the 6 of the Alto the G|| of the Bass. 

In order to avoid this fault, note the following rule : 

Immediate chromatic alterations of a tone are to he applied in that voice^ 
mlcne in which the tone unaltered immediately before occurs. 

Notwithstanding this rule answers, in so great degree, to all theoretical 
principles of harmonic connection and progression, there is hardlj any 
one, to which so many exceptions in the practice can be shown. 

For this reason, in the books of instruction of later methods, great sus* 
picion has been cast upon the doctrine of the cross- relation, and instanoea 
brought forward in which the unharmonic cross relations o^cur in a per- 
fectly natural manner, without examining the reason why they do not sound 
bulty. 

Some of them will be here adduced : 



SM 
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i^a =g=kf:^ 



i 



f=t^ 



2 



?^ 



S^=:p: 



BHtlZZCglZn-f f liJ I ■ 1-= 




^^ii 



7 Vr 



^fEg^^Sg ^^f 



In all these oases the cross relation appears, not formed through the 
nrnply-harmonic leading forward of the voices, but either 

In the character of changing notes at a, hf g^ or through contraction 
(drawing together) of natural^ hut for the metrical constructiony too dr^ 
etemstantidl harmonic connections^ at c^ d, e, /> h» 

The first needs no proof, and there is only the observation to be added^ 
tiiat this kind of cross-relations would probably occur mostly with smallei 
divisions of the measure, and the above notation in half notes is rare and 
therefore unsuitable, because through it the simple Iiarmonic foundation is 
expressed, and not those tonic elements, which serve for embellishment. 

The original progression of the voices with the above cross-relationa, 
which are the result of contraction, is the following : 



856. 




^ J i 



^^^m 



¥=^ 



"r nir 



^=^=^^^^^^^^1^ 



Let these examples be compared with those under No. 355, at c, df 
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All tlieso conditions, through which cross-relations are most enduraUe 
are wanting in the following and similar oases, which are therefore fiinltj 



W7. 




In all the ahove instances, which are taken from practice, hut sep- 
arated from their connection, is still to be added the consideration of . 
the tempo, of the consistency of a whole brought out by means of ryth* 
mical divisions, which will make all these formations not unpleasant, but 
rather, precise. 

Among the cross-relations is reckoned also a progression which is known 
under the name TritomLS^ and the explanation of which follows here : 

Of the Tritonu8. 

The tritonus is contained in the diatonic major scale, and embraces the 
distance from the fourth to the seventh degree (in the G major scale ih 
augmented fourth F-B.) 

This step from F to B embraces three whole tane'Steps^ whence its naaio 
b derived : 



35§. te 



ic=fi 



1 



It is held to be unmelodic and unvocal because each of its tones requires 
an especial progression, which tones properly appear assigned to two dif- 
fSorent voices : 



»»•• ^^. 



of which the one must remain disregarded in its progression, if the ft^ 
18 transferred to one voice : 



cbIms the melodic suscession be formed thus : 



»«'^^^^^ 
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That this, however, is not the onlj reason of the unpleasant effect of 
this interval-step, is shown bj the very often used inversion of the same, 
which would likewise require a two voiced progression, 

and is just as intelligible and easy of performance, as the txitonus appears 
difficult and refractory. 

RxxARK. — ^It may still be remarked, in this ooDneohoD, that the tritonus depends upon 
the diminished triad and its progression, as becomes plain from Example No. 862 above. 
'See page 38). 

That this step was formerly especially held up as faulty, lay in the 
circumstance, that, in connection with the otherwise customary simple 
harmonic formation of tone-compositions, it formed the only augmented 
progression which diatonically exhibited itsel£ At this day, with the 
extended use of all artistic means, it is simply reckoned among the aug- 
mented progressions, which, in v^pure harmonic leading of the voices, are 
to be avoided as unmelodic, or at least, used with caution. 

The things to which reference is to be had in the use of the tritonus, are 
its situation and its manner of appearance. 

It can occur, based either 

Upon oTie chord (a) or 

Upon two chords {p), «. g. 

363. a. a. 



l^^i i zBtei^j^i r.s,*-H^ 






i 



If it occurs upon one chord, its entrance is not unexpected, and the ear 
is prepared; in connection with two chords, however, the feeling of a 
forced progression is easily produced. 

Formerly the prohibition of the tritonus was extended to the two mtj^nff 
^hirdSf which follow each other at the distance of a whole step, e. g.^ 



364. 



and it is not to be denied, that this progression produces, fwo-wrieedf ilia 
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flame unpleftsant effect, whereas the same three and foar-\oiced, espeekH} 
if it does not appear in the outer voices, is rendered macL milder. 




i^^^f 



That formerly the step from the fourth to the seventh degree of ihi 
minor scale, 0, g.j D to 6^, was not reckoned as tritonus, is founded upon 
the former usual representation of the minor scale itself, and its harmo- 
nies. The effect of this step, since it is augmented, remains the same^ 

We return again to our Exercise No. 353, and attempt a better treat- 
ment 
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2. Harmonic accompaniment to a given middle voice. 

This exercise, which belongs properly to the contrapuntal labors, cannot 
begin too early. It is introduced, for the present, with the addition of ih« 
londamentals. 
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Exercise* 

F 6 



».r O G 



t67. 



m^ 



i 



In the treatment of this exereiBe, the first and most important thing will, 
again, be the sketching of the Bass. At the same time, howeyer, the 
Soprano, as the most prominent voioe, can be added, e. g. 



368. 
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The foregoing can answer as a three-voiced movement; through the addi 
don of the Tenor it will assume this form : 
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Exercisee with given AUo. 
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A Tenor voice would be treated in like manner. 
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Sketch of the Baas and Soprano : 
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Voor-Toiced : 
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.Elcercfoetf if^i^ft ^t^eit' Tenor. 
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These exercises are to be continued, until tbe sketobing of the Bass, as 
well as the leading of the voices in general, is perfectly pure and oertaiu. 

At the close of this chapter it should be remarked, that to a good oar 
rying out of these four-voiced movements, a good position of the voices is 
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Mpeoiallj necessary ; the boundaries of the voices themselveh must not 
be OYerstepped, the distance from one Yoice to the other must liot be too 
great, neither must it be too small; this, however, does not apply to 
tiro voices, which, for example, meet upon one tone. 

In this relation let the following rule be noted : 

Of the upper three voices^ the distance from one to the next must not be 
greater than one oUave» The relation of the Bass to the Tenor^ however^ 
admits of exertions, 

RmASK.— To set the present exereisee in the Baas, will not be to the porpoee nnot 
they would appear exactly in the former maoner, at figured Baases. 'Diey eaa colj 
be Mi fat free harmonio treatment 



CHAPTER IVIII. 

JExtension of the Hamwnic Aeeampanlmemi. 

To a given voice in whole notes^ the harmonic accompaniment in hai^ 
notes interchangeably in the other voices. This can take plaSse, 
Through two chords. 

Through change of the situation of one chords 
Through su^ensions. 
The exercises will be marked in the same manner as heretofore. 
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Exerci^em 
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The Bass can be sketched in this manner : 
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In the second and fourth measures, sevenths of secondary chords of thi 
(Mvenih show themselves without preparation. 
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tx ti kind are called passing sevenths. They start from the fandameiitai 
of tb) chord, and always appear apon the arsis. In snob a manner thej 
can occur in all voices. 

The addition of the middle voices to the above sketch of a Bass, givM 
the following fotir-voiced movement . 
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The same exercise with a richer change of harmony can be given in thia 
iD4uner: 

C FifOiy aoto^ aOi^^ dD 0-7 O 
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The next exercise will exhibit the nse of the suspensions* 
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We pass over the exercises in the middle voices. 

The using of the simply melodic progression in whole notes, as exercises, 
(canttis firmns) took place for this purpose, vis., in order to exhibit the 
simple harmonic content of a measure, or, as takes place in AUa-breve 
measure, to exhibit it in its principal divisions (half-notes). If the exei^ 
oise is given in half-notes, then chorals can be selected for the purpose. 

For personal practice the fundamental tones of existing good har- 
monic treatments of chorals can be very easily drawn off, and the treatment 
attempted. 

In the next exercise the process will be be shown. 
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The treatment of this choral can, according to the above exercise, b« 
i^he f blowing : 
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After sufficient praotiee and certainty in the management of the simple 
harmony, we can proceed to a farther development of the leading of the 
voices, by means of the passing and changing notes. 

For this purpose will follow in the next chapter the farther discussion of 
melody and melodic progression. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

On the Develojmient of Melody m 



We are not to treat here of the invention of a melody, but of its itirA 
opment, and, what is most important for our harmonic exercises, to treat 
of it in order to learn, by the elaboration and fashioning of melodies, %o 
know and use what in them is essentially harmonic. 

All will here depend upon the recognition and comprehension of Uie 
following principles : 
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Every fndodif, however extended and developed itma^ be^ h(u a faunda 
Honjusi as simple as those we have tised, as exercises, in our last ezamplse 

Every harmonic leeuUng of the voices^ however complicated, admits^ 
Uierefore, of reduction io a simple connection of harmony. 

In order to recognize this, it is necessary to learn to distinguish thf 
essential notes from the subordinate and aeeessorj work. 

We select to this end the analytic method, and endeavor to develop tl» 
following melody, which we will write down in the simplest maunor 
according to the above mode with, mdieation of the fondamental tones. 
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Both melody and harmony are, as selected, simple, and the latter may 
be carried out, four-voiced, in the following manner : 
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Before we proceed to a farther development of this movement, it beoomes 
nccesary to premise what is to be mentioned concerning the rythmical for- 
mation of a melody. 

A melody can be either a musical movement without definite boundary 
containing more or less measures, as it is often found as theme (motive of a 
composition), or it can be a whole, separated and bounded by means of 
ntithescs. 

In the last case it is called a Period, and it containa then, as a rule 
right measures, which^ in two divisions, each of four measures, form 
antitheses. These antitheses or divisions are often called '^ thesis and anti 
thesis" (Yordersati und Nachsati). 
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The more complete treatment of this subject belongs to the doctrine ol 
Form* 

That the aboTC movement will form a period, is seen in the doso 
of the whole, and it will be necessary, above all, to seek out the separatin, 
point of the divisions. 

This point of separation is very often discovered in the cadences, whioh 
•ithep as imperfect whole or as b&lf-cadences, show themselves as plagal m 
the middle of the movement. 

Such a half-cadence (in general, a close in the dominant) is found in our 
exercise in the sixth and seventh measures, and the separating point of 
the divisions of the periods may be assumed to be at the place where the 
•ign t stands. 

The first division, the thesis, would accordingly receive teven^ the 
antithesis six measures, each of which can be rythmically altered so as to 
eontain four measures. This may take place in the following manner : 
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If we add the harmonic accompaniment selected above, we obtain a con 
plete musical period. 

It needs, also, only a glance, to enable us to see that all farthei 
transformations into various kinds of measure, e. g., into ^ > f > q ^' § 
measure, admit of easy accomplishment, e. g. 
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We proceed now to the tonic variations of the melody, and add to il 
passing and changing notes, e, g. 



»••• p a^^^^f= T~nr p^j^b U-^p^ 



* See the work of this author—** IHe GrundaAge d» munkdUehen Jbrwwt."— (Lmiprt^ 
O.WigaocL) 
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8tiU riehe^ ^Bt of all by-toceb cotJd give the following turmation : 
Aiagio. 
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Tjbe simple melodic progression found below, will be easily recognized ai 
the fundamental Toice. That, however, the above melody is carried out 
with reference to the original harmony, will immediately become evident, 
if we add the other voices with the few deviations conditioned by the upper 
Foice: 

Adagio* 

_ — = — ^ — ^ — ^ — — ^ — — ■:jr^ 

888. 
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We may remark oonoeming the octave parallels in tiie middle Tbiees, 
to be found in the third measure of this example, that lihey are to bo 
regarded as faultless if they do not occur singly, but appear only as a 
^eans of additional strength, in a more extended succession, for the int^n* 
^Bification of a harmonic and melodic progression. The movement is, in this 
7a^, to be regarded as three-voiced. 

, As little independent worth as this example has, it still served, here, to 
vhow of what development the simplest melodic and harmonic movement is 
capable. 

The advantage of the contemplation and recognition of these melodic 
mnd harmonic relations is too great to allow us to forbear to furnish another 
example in the following interesting movement. 

The fundamental harmonic progression is just as simple as that shown 
efore. 
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This movement fonuB a period ; the middle close is easily found in the 
%alf-cadence of the seventh measure. 

We omit here the various kinds of measure, and select tiie following 
division : 



WIA 
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Tbe development of the upper voioe may take place in the following 
jLanner reftrenoe being had to the hannonic progression : 



991. 




What part the other Toioes can take in melodic development, the follow* 
ing morement from the Eb major quartette of Beethoven will show: 



399. 

7iou»oL 

ViMjaoIL 

TlOIiA. 



^^n 1^-^^=^ 



-**^^ t±^^^ t. 



^m 



-■^c=SSi 



*-->— t 



-taxibw 



4^fc 




^■ 



^ ^^^ 



4=E 



z]t=v: 



p^ — I — ' 1 





^ ^m;^^ ^^ 



s 



w=f=^ 



^^ 



^ 



-# 1^ 



A comparison with No. 890 will show the melodio and harmonic, 
variations. 

There now follows still another alteration of the onginal melody, out of 
Ihe same oomnosition : 
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1 ^=r^ j\W^H^^^^ 



fciG^- J^ 



frmcx 



^ 



^ ^i5M 



The other vmces show themselTes in ih» following alteration : 




''^^=^^^=^W'=^ 



These hints in reference to melodic development may, here, suffice, and 
be left to personal practice or special guidance. 

Bbicabk. — The mechamoal element in the -whole proceeding should not occasion mb- 
lake; for just so certain as it is that in composition one does not always proceed in 
the war shown aboye (eyen if Beethoyen, in the later alterations of these original 
melodies, could not, sometimes, proceed otherwise)^ in even so great a degree was it hera 
our only object, partly, to set in the right light the relation of our previous exercises to 
the practical side, and partly, to gain a dear insight into complioated compositions them- 
aelves. 

As concerns the accompanying voices, thej arose of themselves oat 
of the simple manner of harmonizing, required little alteration, and 
showed themselves, even if subordinate, still not on that account insig 
nificant. 

It yet remains to speak concerning other kinds of accompaniment, whiel 
wiU be dotie in the next chapter. 
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CHAPIER XX. 

On l>eveiopfneni of the Accompanying Voices* 

The last examples of the foregoing chapter have already shown in what 
manner the accompanying voices take part in harmonic, metrical and 
melodic development. 

There are, however, still other kinds of accompaniment, which are known 
mder the name of 

THE FIGURATED ACCOMPANIMENT. 

This is not adapted to the character of the vocal parts, and may be nsed far 
them only in a very limited manner. In the following investigation, 
instramental music only will be treated of. 

By figorated accompaniment is understood the kind of accompaniment 
arifflng through metrically uniform transformation of the simple chord 
tones, e. g. 

WmpU karmanf: liffuraiid aecamp an i mwi : 



M5. 



Ir-^ia^^ ^^^^^ 




^■m^m 



The accompaniment at a is harmonicdUy Jigurated, The figures arismg 
therefrom are called also broken chords. That at 6 is metrically Jigurated^ 
and that at c is mehdicaUy Jigurated, The figures which have arisen 
from the last are formed from changing and passing notes. 

Any accompanying voice can be used for such figuration, either alone or 
n connection with other voices. 

We select the beginning of Example No. 382, in order to attompt some 
kinds of accompaniment. 

This may be p.receded by the following remarks : 

If the figures repeat themsdves unifcrmly {e, g. in broken chords), then 
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allihe rules of the harmonic leading of the voices are to le (AserveJ mi 
the CHANGE OF THE CHORDS, as weU US in the redup^^i-cation, 
. We must not write : 



3|NI. 




but somewhat in this manner : 



a»r. 



i 



:f 



-#-^ 



-- ^^^-«4^;- 



^^^^ 



^ 



tJZ 



^ 



(1 



■:t: 



m 



irr 



B-- 



i 



At the change of the harmony, the last note of one figure and the first 
note of the next must not form a false progression with any other voice, e.g. 



noi 




hiUsr: 



^m^^^^^m 



I 



j= 



ii^ 



1 



i 



The harmonic figuration also affords the means for forming one-voiced 
movements in greater perfection. The examples will begin with this : 



r 
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Tbat these movements are calonlated for an inBtromeiit, probaUj 8Uob 
as a riolin or clarionet, ia easy to be seen. 

400. Tuo9oieed: 




Three voiced : 
In the middle Toteae: 



\m the lower yoiee: 




In tbm n|»per rolee: 



i 



^ 



m 



^ 



-- f—\^^^ 



2a 



^ 



I 



^ 



i: 



^ 



9 »fa 



'^^M-^ 



te two Totoet; 




The figuration in the four-Yoioed movement, after the^e attempts witt 
the above example, will be equally easy of acoomplishmeit. 
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Instead of thii we prefer to select, as an example of manifold figaratioii; 
the following passage from the above quoted quartette movement oi 
Beethovem 




Ml. 



Ab=^-£^ ^ 



pirn. 



s^^ 



E|Qt 
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^^^^^^^^^^^ 




^^^^^^^^^P^ 




'^^^^^^^^m^ 
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This whole rich deYelopment rests upon the foundation given in Noa. 
890, 391 and 892, and wherever the harmonic change enters, the leading ol 
the voices is carefully observed. 

If we wish to obtain a clear insight into such elaborated compositions, and 
arrive at an understanding of their inner harmonic structure, it will be 
very useful to reduce compositions of this kind back to their simple 
foundation ; industry in this will reward itself by enrichment of knowl- 
edge of many kinds, and by our being rendered capable of formatioiif 
of our own* 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The BSxereises in the Three-voiced Mo '^^nienim 

With few exceptions, the four-voiced form of writing b»s been used fof 
oar exercises hitherto, and although it affords greater completeness, and 
appears most adapted for the harmonic connections, the three-voiced 
movements are also of much advanljage, since they arr especially calo*!* 
lated to make the leading of the voices more skillful and many-sided. 

We begin, as before, with the problems with figured Blesses. 



8 7 



n 



4 



6 » 



4iMl.g 



E 



m 



^j IjtJ J"l=^ 
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B^F=ff; 
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The three-Toioed IBO▼eIIte^t is sufficient, indeed, for the triad, but the 
leading of the Toices will often result in the omission of one of its iuter< 
▼als ; in the case of the chords of the seventh one interval most naturally 
always be wanting ; this, however, can never be the seventh itself. As a 
rule, the fifth can be omitted, as has already oecurred in the four-voiced move- 
ment, and the fundamental also in many cases ; the third, as the interval 
which determines the mode, can only be omitted in a few eases, without 
producing an especial emptiness. 

The treatment of the exercise is the following, to which a few remarks 
will be added : 



4 HB 5 NB e 
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9^ 



g^ "(g g" 



3C 



es 



'- l ^m> ^^=^^^^^'^ft~~^'f^'^^^ 



7 8 7 6 



6 6 

5 4^4 5 



^-^r n r. \^ 



t aL g 



3-?1^^ 



F 



8 Ha 



10 



11 



12 



(n^ 



E^=^- 



6 % 



=^=F 



zsz 



=^=#= 



^f^ - lf = F 



te 



1 






¥ 



, t 



m 



StL 



-m- 



In the fourth measure is found, at NB., the chord of the sixth and fourth 
of the diminished triad, E-O-Bl^. It stands instead of the chord of th^ 
second, Bt^-C-E-G, of which the fundamental is here omitted. For foar- 
▼oicesy this place would stand thus : 
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Goncerniog this chords compare what is mentioned page 156. 

In the fifth measure a fourth represents the chord. Now, altLongh a 
foiirth can neither in the three-voiced nor in the two-voiced movement, 
have the worth of a complete chord, as can the third and sixth, yet, 
m cases where the chord of the sixth and fourth as passing chord can 
be used upon the arsis in the four-voiced movement, probably the sixth 
or third of the fundamental chord can (for the sake of a better lead 
ing of the voices) be omitted in the three-voiced, so that the fourth alone 
remains, marking, here, fundamental and fifth of the original chord. 

In l^e two-voiced movement, the fourth will occasionally take the 
place of the chord of the second, especially in the case of the passing 
seventhi e. g. 



405. 



^ 



j-j- 



i 



Tour-voiced, the above place in Example Ko. 408 would, complete, stairf 



406. 




In the eighth measure of Example No. 408, the chord of the sixth) 
fourth and third is, by the skip of the Alto, formed complete. 

The tenth measure exhibits apparently a chord of the sixth and fifth. 
Fundamentally, the fifth here is nothing else than the suspension of the 
fourth, which here, however, through the progression of the Bass, beoomai 
a third. Four-voiced this becomes plaiiMV : 
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The closing measure of Example No. 403 shows, throngh tht votuvr t^ 
ihat the triad can appear, in such oases, eve^ without third and fifth. 

That the omission of the third is often conditioned by the leading 
of the voices, is shown by the first and second measures of the next 
example. 



40S. 






^"ITZZ 



^ 



B 



dk 



-(©-- 



£ 



rfc 



i-1 



EE 



m 



^f: 



^ ^Pg l-^^B 



6 5 



% t 1 % 



a 6t) 



PFt^ 



-©— ±- 



Eie 



EfeE 



9 — ^A- 



^ 



i^ar^ 



1 



*= 



•®~ 



Efe 



-»-T- 



II 



PE 



6 - 
4 3 



:=i=T: 



?i^?5^J2^t 



^ 7 6 

3 6 6 4 - f 



The omission of the third takes place best npon the arsis, as here in the 
last measural division ; upon the thesis, (accordingly at the beginning ol 
the measure), the third should not be wanting. 

Farther exercises are to be left to the especial guidance [of the teacher] 

Exercises in the Three-Voiced Movement to a given Upper 

Voice* 

The following exercise, with indication of the fundamental tones 'M It 
\% worked out three- voiced : 
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m 



-ffl- 



i 



if 



wWuna 
futndamental. 

This treatment needs no explanation. 

The choice of the middle and lower voices will depend npon the position 
of the chords in general. Thns, in a low position, the Tenor as middle 
voice, will be more suitable than the Alto, just so the Tenor can be selected 
as lower voice instead of the Bass. 

For the following example the Tenor is selected as middle voice, since 
its movement attaches itself more to the Bass, while on the other hand 
the simple song of the Soprano appears, of itself, isolated. 

The previous Exeroise in more extended harmonic treatment : 

Oa DiyG Ba go D flfl>i^ A ■ D D Gij C 



GO 



411* 



413. 



SE 



i 



T^eaUMtU: 



3S^ 



^ 



is=. 



^EE3 



£3 



«-i — I — t- 



i 



I 



i3te 



H5>-"P- 



ny-n^rff^ ^gii^i 



6 6_ - 6 7 



NB. 

In the fifth measure at NB. appears the real ninth-suspension (through 
*lie position of the voices), as second, which occurs very seldom, and only 
between Tenor and Bass. In this connection it is to be remarked, that a 
second-suspension cannot exist, because the second depends upon the inver> 
non of the seventh, and governs itself according to the progression of the 
tatter, #. g. 
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Exercise in a middle voioe. 

TnroB. D A B^ C • ■• 



— cJP^ D A • 



414. 



w 



i^^ g 



As upper voice, the selection of the Alto is here most to the purpose. 



415. 
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35=1^5: 



35= 
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3C 
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3 6 7 



E 
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The same Exercise with the followbg determination of chords : 



416 



fefb^gir^jg-j i^ 



251= -HP- 



^ 



TWoftMiit.* 



417. 



JEE 



^ 



-f«-^ 



g P" 



""^ 



Si 



I 



^^ 



1 1 



^A^:^ ^tEEEi 



'M=^ 



isz 



^^ 



as 



6 4 6 7 



V 



J-UjLjLLilB^ 
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THe next to the last measure affords the proof, thai even the sixtB can 
be snspension. 

For farther practice, former exercises, which were giyen for the four- 
voiced moYcment, may be used. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

On the Two-voiced Movemeftt. 

The great meagreness of the two-voiced movement, in a pnrely harmonk 
point of view, allows it rarely to appear adapted for other than contra- 
puntal labors, in which it first receives actual significance and comes to be 
applied even in polyphonic movements, e. g,, in fugues. 

If, indeed, for simply harmonic use, the metrically and rhythmically 
various formation of the voices makes the two-voiced movement toler- 
able, still the contrapuntal development of two voices can alone free them, 
from the monotony of many successions of thirds and sixths, and give this 
movement that individual completeness, which every other polyphonic move- 
ment must possess. 

The omission of one or more intervals will, in every case, necessarily take 
place in connection witli this movement. With the triads, it will generally, 
be the fifth or the fundamental. If chords of the seventh are to be applied, 
then, of course, the seventh cannot be omitted. Octaves and fifths are seldomii 
to be introduced, since they appear too empty ; the fourth could only b#^ 
admitted in a few cases where the chord of the sixth and fourth cam.: 
regularly stand, or if it occurs instead of the chord of the second. (See 
page 188). 
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The omidsion of intervals is plain through a eomparison 9f ih«) fbxw 
damental tones of Example No. 418. Want of clearness of the harmonj 
will be rare in connection with this, since each chord explains itself through 
*i8 situation, t. 0., through the preceding and following harmony. 

The same exercise with the following marking : 



F-, 



G 



Oa 



-jQ_ 



m 



MO. 5=:i$i=i^ 



1^ 



431. 



TreatmeiHi: 



W 



-o- 



8 6^6 



J = ? 



W^&^^^Ff^'^^^Ff^f 



-g_gL. 



^ 



IF 



4 - 

2 - 6 



^ 



^ 



i 



I ^ E^ 



Most of the exercises exhibited in the third part trespass upon the 
domain of counterpoint. The difference consists only in this, viz. ; that here, 
the succession of the chords is prescribed, and it only remains to form the 
leading of the voices, while in the contrapuntal exercises the knowledge of 
iharmony, as well as certainty in its use, is assumed, so that the suo- 
•cession of the harmonies can be left to our own choice. 

We may, therefore, regard these labors as a useful preparatory exercise 
for those, as they also afford at the same time an insight into the relation 
of harmony to counterpoint. 

The exercises in the next chapter are also to be considered in this lighli 
tley drop the above limitation of a prescribed suooession of chords 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



HarmmUe EUnbwatian of a given Voice in Meiodic DeveUyp^ 

mentm 

Bt melodic deyelopment of a voice is DOt here to be understood tbal 
richer ornamentation, snch as Chapter XIX. exhibited. Throngh met> 
rioal variety of their measoral-divisions alone the simple, ehoral-like pr<^ 
gression of onr earlier exercises will be avoided, and thereby opportunity be 
given to learn to develop better the voices of the harmonic accompani- 
ment also. 

The following exercise will make this plainer : 



499. 



— ^-^ 



3z: 



It 



^P 



.jSLjg^ ^ r f» ,^ . 



-t 



3E 



z= 



i 



^ 



The choice of the chord-succession is left to the treatment itself. 

Even if the kind of measure selected will, of itself, produce a like 
melodic leading of the voices to be elaborated, still especial attention must 
be given to a good leading of them, according to the principles developed 
in the previous chapters, if a free, skillful treatment of them is to be 
attained. 

This exercise will follow, first in three-voiced treatment. 



433. 



laii: 



» p O^ "^^^ TT^ 



i 



3 



1 



te^ 



E^^ 



■a. ^, 



i 



±z 



rtrtf 






6 9 8 



7 « 7 « 



7_0 



I % 



g ^n^ i i 



It 



-^ 



This treatment, after what has been remarked in connection with the 
three-voiced movemen' needs no farther explanation. 

The harmonic treatment of this melody as middle voice will show ite 
many-sidedness, and may be recommended as a useful exercise. 

In order to be able to retain the Alto voice, we transpose the melody, fba 
the sake of the better position, to F major. 
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The explanation of the chord of the sixth and fourth which enters free 
ki the fourth measure, is found in what was remarked in Chapter 
XV. concerning the passing chords. It arose accidentally, through the 
progression of the Bass by degrees, and stands, here, in the place of the 
chord of the second. 

The treatment of the same caniusfirmuz transferred to the Bass: 

495. _* _ 
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?qpa= 



^5=^ 
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:t 
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9-|- fl- 



afe 



g 



Ete 



jQ-*_ 



i 



«./. 6 



6 fS 



4 ^ 5 - 
6 36 3b 2-4 5-6 






P g - 



m 



^^m 



This treatment exhibits a weakness in the third and fourth measures, in 
the harmonizing of the sustained A of the Bass. In like manner the bare 
fourth in the sixth measure is a very imperfect representative of a chord, 
unless we wish to explain it as a passing note. 

If we wish to develop the leading of the voices still farther, we can 
introduce passing and changing notes interchangeably, into the two voices 
io be added, #. g, 

e./. 






— »-g- 



^ \^ ^= ^^N 
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^-^ 
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-^^P^ 
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Of the remaining treatments, that of the cantus Jirmus in the middle 
Toices will here be given : 
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As examples of fonr- voiced treatment, the following may stand here : 
43S. Gi9m^9oie^: ^.^ 



pi^^rii!Jt^fri'n'rrirrf.|.. |f 
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In the fifth measure, at NB., the skip of the Tenor into the seventh is 
not good, because the Soprano, at the same time, makes a long skip in the 
same direction, into the fdndamental Qr ; only the position of the Alto can 
excuse this case. 

In the same measure is found the chord of the sixth and fourth of the 
augmented triad, the original fifth of which is prepared (pages 91 and 92). 
It stands here in the character of a suspension from below. (See Suspen- 
lions, Chap. XII., page 116). 

The same cantics Jirmtts in the Alto, transposed to D major : 



130. 
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In the fourth measure are fonnd suspensioDS in three voices (see pa^c 
117). In the fifth and sixth measures the position of the Alto and Tenor 
is not good, because the distance from one to the other is more than an 
octave. 

Of the remaining treatments, that of the cantusfirmus in the Bass wil 
here follow : 



131 




NB. 



The introduction of the chord of the seventh of the seventh degree, in 
the fourth measure, is not clear, because the fundamental lies imme- 
liately above the seventh. (See page 69). 

Besides this, its progression does not ensue here according to the leading 
of fche leading tone, but in the same cadencing manner as with the other 
ehords of the seventh : 0^ <»7 F||. (See pages 68 and 69). 

The treatments of this cantus firmus with a leading of the vo'cei^ in 
which there is more movement, can be carried out in this manner : 
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The upward progression of the seventh in the next to the last measorv 
(at NB.), is conditioned by the movement of the Soprano. (See page 84). 
The treatment of the cantus firmus in the Tenor follows : 
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The third measure gives opportunity to speak of octave and fifith-saoces- 
sion in contrary motion. 

According to the principle developed on page 27 and the following 
pages, they are just as faulty as those of the parallel motion, and it is to 
be especially remarked in connection with octave-successions, that they 
confine the free movement of the voices ; with the fifth-succcessions, how- 
ever, the character of separation is rendered much milder by contrary 
oiotion; this is particularly true of those which approach each other 
while those which progress from each other, make the separation or wan 
of connection more perceptible. (See also Example No. 430 in the 6th 
and 7th measures, between Tenor and Bass). 

Compare the following examples : 
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^^^ gl=r^^S ^^I 
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If we glance at the treatments found in this chapter, we cannot fail to 
teoognize the melodic development of the voices, and herein lies the ground 
for regarding them as contrapuntal labors ; for exactly in this consists the 
essence of counterpoint, in distinction from the purely rhythmical*har' 
monic form, viz., that it conditions the freer melodic leading of the voices, 
but with observance of the harmonic laws, which latter form, as it werOi 
its innermost substance. 

Everywhere now in these examples, even in those where the voioei 
move in quarter notes, the simply harmonic structure can be demonstrated, 
and thus they may serve the purpose, for the present, of making us under- 
stand the difference between simply harmonic and contrapuntal treatment 
of a given voice. The more particular discussion of this oan only be takeo 
up in connection with counterpoint itself. 
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. CHJIPTER XXIV. 

Tlie Five-Voiced Movements 

As the donbling of the intervals of a triad is necessary even in Uiit 
four-voiced movement, so in five and more than five- voiced movements it 
becomes a necessity in a still greater degree, and this even in the case of 
the chords of the seventh. 

Since in the pare harmonic movement, each voice must maintain its 
independence, those intervals especially which admit of a double progres- 
sion, will, for the sake of attaining this independence, be capable of a 
reduplication. This, to be sure, can take place with each interval of 
a chord under certain circumstances ; the seventh will be least adapted for 
doubling, except where a melodic leading, as, for example, in passing, ren- 
ders this reduplication necessary. 

Farther remarks follow in connection with the examples given. 
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In the treatment, we can select, according to the position of the voioei^ 
miher two Sopranos, two Altos or two Tenors. 

436. 
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The flange exercise earned oat in another manner : 
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It pertains also to the independence of the voices, that two voices di 
not remain stationary upon one tone or in the octave, if the chords change. 
In the above example, this is the case in the first and second measare£ 
between the second Soprano and Tenor, but here is not faulty, because 
he same chord only leaves its position, but is exchanged for no other. 

The following case, however : 
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would be corrected thus : 




Rem ABK. — lliis rale admits, however of frequent exceptions in eonneetion with pol|7« 
phoDio movementa, becanse there other relations present themselves. 

That the leading of the voices will also admit of' the doubling of the 
leading tone, is shown by the third measure of Example No. 487, between 
the second Soprano and Tenor. 

As in the four-voiced movement, so here in a still greater degree in the 
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five and more than five-yoiced movement, the anavoidableness of covered 
fifths, ootaves and nnisons will appear. That here also the ouier voieeg 
must progress in pure relations, and a greater freedom be allowed io th« 
■liddle voices only, may be mentioned again. 

The following example contains various progressions of this sort : 
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p^f^^^i^^ 
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The covered fifth, octave and unison progressions in this example ar« 
indicated by strokes. The open fifth in the eighth measure, between the 
second Alto and Bass is not to be avoided, sinco polyphanicaMy the chord 
of the diminished seventh can, only with difficulty, be made to progress 
otherwise. 

The first and second Altotf in iie eighth and following measures could 
also be made to progress thus : 
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TLit the voices, partioularlj the middle voices, must often cross each 
other is shown by the- second Alto and Tenor in the second and third 
measures. 

For practice in the five-voiced movement, chorals especially can be nsed 
to advantage. 

The following may be given here : 



(Jhoral: AUein Gott in der H5b' sei Shi*. 

Q — DOD.yGD.y ei Ga 
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The work in the five and more than five-voiced movement requires a 
simple and natural Bass-progression, and the less artificial and <iifficult the 
latter, so much the clearer and more intelligible the succession of har- 
mony itself will become ; this is here the more important, since with the 
fullness of the chords and the necessity of the free movement of the 
voices, very unintelligible progressions can easily arise. 

The beginning of this exercise follows here : 
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In the repetHion, the following Succession of harmony can be applied . 
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CHAPTER XXy. 

The Six, Seven and Eight'^oieed Movement. 

The neoessitj of donbliDg or trebling inoreases with the number of tk« 
Toioes which are added ; it will also often occur in connection with 
an independent leading of the voices, that the voices cross each other 
The simplest harmonic progressions become here, in a still greater degree, 
fundamental condition of the possibility of such polyphonic movements, 
and it must be remarked, that many chords are not adapted at all for this 
manner of writing, because their intervals, in as much as they are subject 
to a definite progression, do not allow of multiplication, as, for example, the 
altered chords and the diminished chord of the seventh. 

A few progressions of the triad may follow here. 

Progression to the second degree : 
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4HK»<M<f.* ^-wHesd: ^wAe^d: 
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Progression to the fourth degree : 
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Progression to the ^i^A degree ; 
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We pass over f&rther combinations ; to try them, with all inversions, will 
be of great use. 

As example of the management of the leading of the voices, the choral 
found under No. 442, may follow here with six voices : 
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Since in polyphonic choros-movements, all the vQioes do not always work 
at the same time, as in a choral-treatment, the movement often appears 
only three and four-voiced, and receives an increase of intensity through 
the accession of a number of voices. 

The following examples will explain this kind of chorus-movement and 
especially serve to show, that in polyphonic work also, suspensions and 
passing notes can very weU be introduced, without detriment to the clear 
ess and intelligibility. 

44T. ' 
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In eight-voioed ohorus-morements, for which, as a rule, the oustomary 
four Toioes are used twice, the ktter are not always found employed as 
eight independent Yoices, which would easily cause too great fullness, but 
frequently two voices of like kind are employed in unison (for example, two 
Sopranos, two Altos, or two Tenors and two Basses in unison), so that the 
movement often appears four, five and six-voiced. We find also the eight 
voices divided into two different choirs, which work each for itself, and 
only in single passages together. 

As an example of the particular progression which many of these voices 
must make, the beginning of the choral given above may follow hefb for 
voices : 
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The difficulty of this manner of writing is, in the case of polyphonie 
movements which are diyided into two different choirs, met by this, that 
where two or more choirs work together, it is not altogether the tonieat 
difference, but often the metrical^ which separates the Yoices; it is always 
to be presumed, however, that the harmonic succession takes place in tb 
simplest manner, and never in rapid changes. 

The above is generally to be understood when we speak of twelve or six 
teen-voiced choruses, movements, etc., and single pieces of Bach only 
are found, where eight and more voices (among which, however, instm 
mental voices are to be reckoned), are treated obligate. 

These hints concerning the polyphonic movement may here suffice, sinoi 
the rest, with thorough knowledge of harmony, can be left to per 
sonal study and the inclination for polyphonic movements. Concerning 
ks application, however, we may farther remark that the use of th< 
polygenic form and its manner of treatment above shown, will have appli 
cation mostly in compositions for choirs ; in instrumental music, however 
e. g,y in orchestral works, will not find place (as the taking part of so man} 
instruments of varioui kinds allows us to suppose) in the compass adduced . 
for this last, in the majority of cases, the four-voiced movement will be 
sufficient, concerning the farther treatment of which only the actual 
instruction in instrumentation can give information, since here the rela- 
tions of reduplication (even if often approaching the manner shown aboTe)| 
Bust still be subje^ to other principles. 
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CHAPTER XXTI. 



On the MtiMcal JFartna of dose* 

Sevekal kinds of close hare already been mentioned (pages 82 and 88) , 

In relation to the authentic close, farther remarks followed on pages 40 

and 53 ; in the course of the whole treatise, however, no farther opportu- 

. nitj has been given to take up the subject, so that a fuller explanation of 

these and other kinds of close may here follow : 

The forms of close are immediately divided into 

The authentic dose and 

The ^Za^a^ or plagal close. 

The authentic close has the formula V-I, the plagal close lY-I (or in 
minor : Y-i, rv-i), as was before remarked. 

Both kinds are used not only at the conclusions of whole compositions, 
but also at the close of the principal parts, of the periods, and their 
divisions. The more particular discussion of this point belongs to the 
doctrine of Form. (See the book referred to, page 142). 

If the plagal close concludes a piece, it seldom stands alone, but suc- 
ceeds the authentic close ; in a composition in minor it also frequently 
leads to major, e, g. * 
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In the last case, as in the above example, it is introduced by means of a 
modulation. 

The close? (cadences) are also . divided into whole and AoZf closes 
'cadences). 

By the first Is understood the same which is comprehended under the 
authentic cadences. In the case of the whole cadences a farther distinction 
is again made between perfect and imperfect ones. 

The perfect wJtole cadences are those in which the Bass receives ih« 
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fandamentals of tiie dominant and tonio, and the Soprano the fundamental 
of the tonio, «. g. 



Ml. 




If this is not the ease, they are called imperfect^ e, g. 
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If the Bass progresses from the dominant to another degree, they are 
ealled deceptive cadences. 
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See the examples, pages 82 to 85. 

The half-cadences have the formula I-Y, e, g. 



45-4. p 



V 



They consist therefore in this ; that the dominant triad completes th^ 
movement. 

Besides the tonic triad, other chords of other degrees can precede th« 
dominant in the formation of a half-close, e, g. 
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Antong the half-cadences are also eonnted those closes in the hey of the 
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dominant which are fonned by a modulation into the same ; with which 
however, the modaktion itself is not, in a definite manner, e£fected through 
the fundamental position of the dominant harmony of the seventh, but 
either through its inversions or through the chord of the seventh of the 
■erenth degree, €. g. 



^. f-,fi.u4iiTirFrte ^ > 



G: vn»iy I — ^— o: rrfiij 0: V o: vfiri 

This is, however, the case only in relation to the ruling key, which hag 
immediately before been made use of. 

For the farther understa9ding of these kinds of cadences, compare those 
which are found in the examples of thb book. 

In No. 888 is found in the third and fourth measures a half cadence 
formed throtgh n-V, which effects the close of the first division of the 
whole period; in the seventh and eighth measures, however, we find 
a perfect whole or authentic cadence. 

In Example No. 392 is found a half cadence, in the third and fourth 
measures, formed through I-V, and a perfect whole or authentic cadence 
in the key of the dominant at the conclusion. (Thns this is no half 
eadence, since the dominant harmony of the seventh renders the modula- 
tion decided). • 

In the choral treated under No. 446, the first strophe ends with an 
imperfect whole cadence, the second with a perfect whole cadence, the 
third with a %aZf -cadence to e minor (iv-V), the fourth with a perfect 
whole cadence in G major, the fifth with k perfect whole cadence in a minor, 
the sixth with a half cadence in e minor (iv-V), and the seventh with 
9k perfect whole cadence in G major. 

The application of the various cadences is easily found in chorals; for 
more extended pieces they form the means of boundary and connection 
of the smallest, as well as of the more extended movements, anl are 
therefore to be used with much care, because upon them depends a great 
part of the Form-construction of a piece. 
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Atemmpanimeittf figurated, 18S; hannonio aoeompaniment to a gireo toIm^ 111 ; lti{ 

195. 
Aifter-ttrikinff of hannome tones, 121« 
Alio, 23 ; alto notes, alto elel^ 118. 
Anticipation, 121. 
Ariis, 107, 138, 174. 

Saatj 23; movement, progression of the same, 34, 86, 158, 20ft. 
By-ianetj barmonio, 128. 
Cadence, 65, 81 ; whole, hal( 178, 218; perfect, imperfeet, 62, 218; in eonneetioii wilk 

modulation, 148. . . 

Cadence formula, 149, 150. 
Caniuejifmui, 195. 
O^lef, 118. 

Chorals, as exercises, 175, 205. 
Chord, 21. 

C^crd-fomiations, accidental, 105. 
Chords, altered, 43, 91, 101; passing, 188; Tiew of same, 99. 

• see also Triads, Chords of the seventh. 

Chord of the etscih and fcwrth, 48 ; the same in the formation of the dose, 63 ; la coi^ 

nection with modulation, 143 ; as passing chord, 189 ; use of the same, 158. 

of the augmented triad, 92, 198 ; of the diminished triad, 155, 188. 

Chord of the sixth and fifth, 59, 60, 62 ; the same as suspension, 189 ; augmented, 97; 

in connection with modulation, 147. 
Chord of the second, 59, 61, 63. 

Chord of the sixth, fowrth and second (see Chord of the second). 
Chord of the seventh, 21, 54; dominant chord of the seventh, 64, 57,61,82,144; «•> 

sential, 64 ; the same in passing, 188. 

• of the seventh degree in major, 68, 78, 90, 200. 

»— — diminished, 76, 79, 87, 90; in connection with modulation, 146; in the poly- 
phonic movement, 204. 
Chords of the seventh, connectiou of the same among themselves, 78 ; in conoectioo 

chords of other tone degrees, 81, 86 ; view of the same, 100. 
Ch<^d of the sixth, 47 ; augmented, 94. 
Chord of the thirteenth, 88, 90. 

Chord of the fourth and third, chord of ike nxth, fourth and third, 59, 90, 9% 
Chord of the eleventh, 88, 90. 
Chord of four tones, 64 (see chord of the teventh). 
Chromatic alteration, 91. 
Consonance, 17 ; complete, incomplete^ 19. 
Contrary motion, 26^ 185. 
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Ommeti&n of chords, 25, 78, 81 ; loeal, inner, 86. 

Close, 82 ; anthentio, plagal, 82, 88. 

' see also cadence, whole eloM^ balf eloM^ deeeptiTe cidam^ 

dosing eadencs, 55, 81. 

Oosing formula, 40, 41, 149. 

Cross-relation, unharmonie^ Ut» 

Deceptive cadence, 81. 

Degrees, diatonic, 18. 

Digression (tee Modnlatioo). 

Dissonance, 17. 

Dominant harmony, C-triad, chord of the seventiL in connection with modulation, 144 

Eleventh, 14. 

Exercises, for practice of the primary triads in major, 30 ; of all triads in major, 87 
of the triads in minor, 45 ; of the inversioDs of the triads, 49 ; of the dominant chord 
of the seventh, 58 ; of the inyersions of the same, 68 ; of .the secondary chords oi 
the seventh, 78 ; of the connection of the chords of the seventh among themselves, 
74 ; of the secondary chords of the seventh in minor, 77 ; of the inversions of th) 
same, 80 ; of the deceptive cadences, 85 ; of the secondary chords of the seventh in 
connection with chords of other tone degrees or keys, 87 ; of the augmented triad, 
94 ; of other altered chords, 98 ; in searching out modulation, 103 ; of the suspen- 
sions, 112, 119; of the harmonic accompaniment to a given voice, 151, 152, 157, 
163, 164, 166, 170, 171, 172, 173; in the development of melody, 177; in the three- 
voiced movement, 187, 191, 192; of the two-voiced movement^ 193; in the harmo- 
nic accompaniment to a given voice in melodic development, 195, 200 ; in the five- 
voiced movement, 202, 205 

fifteenth, 14. 

Fifth, 18, 22 ; perfect, 15, 16 ; augmented, 16, 16, 75 ; diminished, 15, 16, 88, 60; fifth 
in the chord of the seventh, 57, 70. 

Fifth-progressions (parallel fifUhs), 26, 28, 51, 79, 97; open, 80, 78; covered, 80, 87, 
110, 158, 204 ; in connection with passing and changing notes, 188; in contrary 
motion, 201. 

Figuring, 44, 48, 58, 54, 58, 63, 111, 128. 

Fourteenth, 14. 

Fourth, 18 ; perfect, augmented, diminished, 15, 16 ; preparation of the perfect fourth 
155; the same as chord, 189, 196. 

Fourth-progressions (fourth parallels) in passing, 184, 186. 

Formation of the close, 89, 63, 55. 

Fundamental harmonies, 21 ; chromatic alterations of the same^ 91. 

P^mdamental, 21 ; in the chord of the seventh, 67. 

Half close (half cadence), 178, 218. 

Harmony, 21. 

Harmony, tones foreign to the, 105. 

Intervals, division of, 17 ; view. of the same, 16, 18; inversion of the iam% \% 

see also omission, reduplication. 

Intervals, doctrine ot, 18. 

Interval, 18; major, perfect, 14; minor, augmented, diminighed, li 

Interval steps and skips, augmented and diminished, 16lii 

Intervals above, 18. 

intervals b€^4m, 18. 
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InvenUm, 47; of the triads, 41; of the ehords of the Be^entfa. 69, 62, 79 (tee alee is 

tenrals). 
Leading tone, 87, 89, 56^ 76, 116, 159, 208. 
dfajar triads 22, 66. 

dfelody, its development, 176; its rhytfamieal formatioii, 177. 
Middle voicesj 28. 
Minor triad, 22, 88, 66. 

Modulation^ 102 ; means for the same, 141 ; its extension and eompletion, 148. 
Movement, one-voiced, 184; two-voiced, 198; three-voiced, 187; fonr-voieed, 28 r •?• 

voiced, 202; six, seven and eight-voioed, 206. 
Movement, parallel, ocmtraiy, obtique, 26. 
Kaeheatz, 177. 

ISfimthf 14 ; major, minor, 16. 
Minth, chord of the, 88, 118, 127. 
Ninihreuepeneum^ 118. 
Oblique movement^ 26. 

Oeiaiee, 18 ; perfect^ angmented, dimimshed, 16, 16. 
Oetave^m>greuion9 (octave paraUels), 26, 28; open, 30, 110, 188; oovered, 80^ 86^ 61, 

84, 168, 208; in contrary motion, 201. 
OnUseion of intervals, 67, 78, 188, 198. 
Organ-point, 128. 
Outer voieee, 11. 
Pan; passing notes, 128, 184. 
Paeeing ehordif 188. 
Period, 177. 

Plagal close, 88, 41, 218. 

Poeition of the ehcrd, close, open, dispersed, 81, 82, 114» 
Preparation, of the seventh, 70; of the suspension, 107. 
Prime, 13; perfect, augmented, 16, 16. 
Primary chord of the seventh, 64, 64. 
Primary triads, in major, 28, 88 ; in minor, 40. 
Progression, melodic, nnmelodic, 166, 166. 
■ of the secondary chords of the seventh, 66, 78, 81; see also resolntioOy basi^ 

unison, octave, fifUi progressions Ac ; connection of the chords. 
Redvplieation, of intervals, 26, 89, 48, 68, 70, 96, 109, 111, 182, 202, 206. 
Resolution, of the chord of the dominant seventh, 66, 60 ; of the secondary chords of tht 

seventh (in major) 66; (in minor) 74; of the suspension, 106, 109, 116, 120. 
BeaU (see Triads). 

Secondary triads, in major, 88 ; in minor, 42. 
Secondary chords of the seventh. 64, 78, 86. 
Second, 18 ; major, minor, augmented, 16, 16. 

Sseondrprogressions (second parallels), in passmg, 184; with ehanging notes^ 18€L 
Second, step of the augmented, 44. 
Sequence, 87. 

Sevenih'progreseions (seventh parallels), in passing, 184; with dianging notes, 186. 
Seventh, 18; major, minor, diminished, 16, 16; passing, 72, 176; preparatioUi 70; Ikl 

same without preparation, 72, 77, 168, 164» 
Siwth, 13 ; major, mmor, augmented, 16, 16. 
Signatures, 68. 
Soprano^ 23* soprano notes, soprano c.e( 118. 
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BMiwMiry vcUu, 12S, 126. 

Structure, pure harmozdc, 24, 187. 

Style, pure, Btrict^ free, 24; pure, 1S7. 

SuhdonUnant triad, 28. 

Smpenwm^ 106, 108; id the bass, 111; from below upwards, 116; in Hiwwal voiaiib 
117. 199. 

TWA, 14. 

Tenor, 23 ; tenor notee, tenor cle^ 113. 

Thesis, 107, 138. 

ITUrdy 18, 22; major, minor, diroimnhed, Iff, 16; in tba ehord of tbe se^eiith, 156, (Sn 
70 (see Leading tone). 

l%irteenthy 14. 

2%orouffh^bass notation (see Fignrmg). 

Tonie triad, 23, 142. 

IHad, 21 ; major, minor 22 ; dominant triad Qn major) 28 ; (in minor) 40 ; tonie triads 
88 ; ^ oonneetion with modulation) 142 ; sabdominant triad, 28. 

■ ■■■■■ donble-dimixdshed, 94; harab-dhuinisbed, 95, 96 ; augmented, 48, 66, 92 ; dimin- 
ished, 84, 88, 48, 50, 65. 

THadSf of the major seale, 21, 88, 43, 99. 

of the minor seale, 40^ 42, 46, 99 ; natural oonneetion of the same, 88 ; Tiew oi 

the same, 46, 99. 

TriUmus, 70, 169. 

TSoelfth, 14. 

Unison, 18. 

Unison progressions, 27 ; eovered, 161', 206. 

Voices, movemwt of the, 86, 56 ; (see Progression, Ae.). 

Voices, oompass of the, 118. 

Voices, relation of the, 118. 

Voices, outer, 28 ; middle Toioes, 88 ; deyelopment of the aooompanying Tirfoet, 14IL 

VordcrmtM, 174. 
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